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Ni of the Nobility, Gen and others who contributed to the 
M Detence of this ‘Country ot the Time of the Spanish Invasion in 


me Names of the Justices of Peace in England and Wales as they 
giand in Commission in their several Counties this Michaelmas 
Terme, 1658. Svo. 1650. 

A Perfect List of ali such Persons as....are now confirmed to be 

Custos Rotulorum, Justices of Uyer and Terminer, Justices of the 

—z and Quorum, and J ust; of the Peace. . 1660. 

A OCatalocue of the ofall His Justices of the Peace in 
im the several Counties ‘lio, 

Eést of the Prisoners of War who are Officers in Commission in 
Custody of the Marshal General. 4to. 1451. 


Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


us. First edition, 1545. 
Hampshire. About a dozen leaves. 4to. London, 


4 Library. Vols. xxviii. xxxi. xxxiv. xxxv. xxxvi. 
Me W. Tytheridge, 1, St. James's Square, Notting Hill, W. 
The Kentish Register and Monthly Miscellany. Printed at Canter- 
bury between 1793 and 1795. Ur odd volumes. 
W. L. King, Watlington, Norfolk. 


at herve and Legends of Various Nations. Parts I. to VII. 
Wiliam J. Thoma, F.S.A., 40, St. George's Square, 8. W. 
Now ready, 4 vols. demy 4to, 71. 10s. 
AMIESON’s S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 


THE NEW EW EDITION. 
See Notices in Times, Spectator, Atheneum, &c. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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WRITING AND COPYING 
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& C, OSLER, 
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London: Show-Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 
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This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 

SALA’S AMERICA REVISITED. 

COLCHESTER CASTLE. 

LEGG E'S TRANSLATION of the YI KING. 

THNE’S HISTORY of ROME. 

SALAMAN on JEWS as THEY ARE. 

DAVIDSON ROSMINI'S PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 

GIBBS TRANSLATION of OTTOMAN POEMS. 
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SCIENCE—Baber’s Travels and by 
British Association ; Astr 1 Notes 
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FINE AKRTS—Ephrussi on Albert Library Table; British 
Archwological Association ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 
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ing 60 years of age. Under this system one-half the premium only is 
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the other half-premium remains a charge against the policy, bearing 
5 per cent. interest payable in advance. An explanatory leafiet on 
application. CHARLES | STE v ENS, Secretary. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds. 
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Life Assurance and Annuity Funds . 2,907,789 
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Moderate Rates of Premium, ‘Libera ‘Beale of Annuities, Loans 
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per Life Interests and Reversions. Corporate and other 
lie Bodies upon Security of Rates, &c. 

F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretar; and Secretary. 
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BAV VBR, Belfast, for and price lists OB ADVERTIS 
free) of their all Pure Flax DAMS a FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
Children's . Hemstitenep. A MENTS in 4 Periodi 
CAMBRI Ladies’... Ladies’... 4 9perdos. — 


POCKET Robinson Beat, Messrs. | be had on application to 


eee ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.0. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Much watchfulness must be exercised at the present time, and 
the earliest evidences of ill health must be immediately checked, or a 
slight illness may result in a serious malady. Relaxed and sore throat, 
influensa, quinsey, coughs, chronic cough, bronchitis,and most other 
pulmonary affections will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Oint- 


ment into the skin as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. This 

JOS E P H G I L LOTT’S treatment, so simple and yet ~ effective, is edmirably atapted | for the 

STEEL Pens. of iseases infancy and bmatic 

invalids wi erive marvellous relie! m the use of Holloway’s 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. remedies, which have brought round many such sufferers, and te. 
established he: health, after every other means had signally failed. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1882, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 
Cases for | Big, ye ls. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FIFTH SERIES 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 
(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1882. 


CONTENTS.—N? 140. 
:—Memorable Residents at Islington, Barnsbury, and 
181—Wheatley’s “Dictionary of Reduplicated 
Words,” 183 — Lincolnshire Field-Names — The Name 
ees, 184-—T. Fuller—Parsifal and the Sangreal— 
American Words—A Lunar Superstition — “ Voicing 
Cornish Sayings, 185—Gloucestershire Words—Folk-lore, 186. 

QUERIES :—St. John’s College, Cambridge—“ Spiritual Phi- 
losophy,” 186 — Centenarians: Jean Claude Jacob — The 
Bonaparte-Patterson Family—‘‘The Art of Speaking in 
Publick "—“ Dui Class Numbers"’—Milton’s Brother, 187— 
Farwell Family—The Cornish Language—McLeroth of co. 
Down—“Aber-”: Inver-"—** Scour,” &c.—Sanctus Bell 
at Basingstoke—“ Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Mis- 
cellany,” 188—‘‘Gilded pills"—Key to Cipher Wanted— 
“ Prince of Wales and the Bishop of Osnabrugh "— Washing 
Machines—Clock of Houses of Parli t—** Ad pontem ” 
Oakum Boys—Dean of Arches—MS. Sermons— Visitation of 
Wilts, 1623—Brook Green Fair—Comtesse Dash—Authors 
Wanted, 189. 

REPLIES :—The Carucate, 189—Parochial Registers, 192—The 
House of Wied—Peers who have Changed their Surnames 
since 1593, 194— Bishop Cradock—M. Turner—Worley— 
“Tales of an Indian Camp”—Hector le Breton—N. Parry 
— Telegraphize — Disturnpiked — “Tom Potts Row ”— 
“The Ladies Calling,” 195—Cure for the King’s Evil—Here- 
ward le Wake—Heyford Parish Registers, 196—St. John’s 
College, Cambridge—‘** Too too Salve festa dies 
rality of Worlds—Lady J. Thornhill—Game of Twenty 
Questions—Silhouettes, 197—‘‘ Kings’ Fingers "—A Holiday 
Song—“ Oafing ”—The Owl an Emblem of Death—Aitzema, 
“Notable Revolutions,” &c.—‘“ Sangre azul,” 198—*‘ Be- 
wray "—Authors Wanted, 199. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Fergusson’s ‘‘ Henry Erskine, Lord 
Advocate for Scotland "—Foley’s “‘ Reco of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus”—Smith's “ Dictionary of 
Economic Plants "—Tirebuck’'s D. G. Rossetti,"’ &c. 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Rotes. 


MEMORABLE RESIDENTS AT ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY, AND PENTONVILLE. 
(Coneluded from p. 163.) 

William John Pinks.—William John Pinks, 
author of the History of Clerkenwell and other in- 
teresting works, died at 30, Granville Square, 
Clerkenwell. He was born September 29, 1829, 
and died November 12, 1860, aged thirty-one 


years, 

Joseph Sterling Coyne.—Joseph Sterling Coyne, 
dramatic author, resided at 2, on the south side of 
Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, till within a few 
years of his death. J.S. Coyne was born in 1804 
at Birr, King’s County, Ireland. He was the 
author of The Phrenologist, The Queer Subject, 
Presented at Court, The Hope of the Family, The 
Secret Agent, Man of Many Friends, Black Sheep, 
How to Settle Accounts with your Laundress, &c. 
In 1856 he became the secretary of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society. He died July 18, 1868, aged 
sixty-four years. 

The Belvidere Tavern.—The Belvidere Tavern, 
at the corner of Penton Street, Pentonville, was, 
some years ago, an old-fashioned road-side tavern. 
A discussion society was held there weekly, and 
some of our greatest ornaments of the bar and 


legal profession have there tested their oratorical 
skill. In the parlour of an evening were once 
seen many of the authors, painters, artists, 
and literary men of the period. The house is 
now altered into a modern tavern. It was 
formerly called Busby’s Folly, from Christopher 
Busby, the landlord, who had also the Whyte 
Lion, High Street, Islington, in 1668. In 1710 
it was called Penny’s Folly, and afterwards the 
Belvidere, in 1780. 

Dr. Farr.—Dr. Farr, the celebrated physician, 
resided in Pentonville Hill some years ago, nearly 
opposite the Crown Tavern, then an old-fashioned 
road-side house, with a long garden in front. The 
house that Dr. Farr resided in is now divided into 
three houses, viz., 123, 123a, 1238, Pentonville 


Joseph Grimaldi.—A famous dweller in this 
neighbourhood was Joseph Grimaldi, comedian, 
born in Stanhope Street, Clare Market, Dec. 18, 
1778. In 1797, after his marriage with Miss 
Hughes, he resided at 37, Penton Street, Penton- 
ville ; in 1810,at 4, Baynes Row, Cold Bath Square. 
While manager of Sadler’s Wells Theatre he re- 
sided, in 1829, at 8, Exmouth Street, Spa 
Fields ; from 1829 to 1832 he resided at 23, 
Garnault Place, Clerkenwell. He died at 33, 
Southampton Street, Pentonville Hill, May 31, 
1837, aged fifty-eight years; he was buried in St. 
James’s church , Pentonville Hill, near the 
grave of his old friend Charles Dibdin, who died 
in 1833. Joseph Grimaldi first appeared at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre on Easter Monday, April 
16, 1781, at three years of age, as amonkey. He 
took his farewell benefits at Sadler’s Wells March 
17, 1828, and at Drury Lane Theatre on Friday, 
June 27, 1828. In 1788 Joseph Grimaldi’s father 
died, according to his son on March 14, 1788, 
of dropsy, aged seventy-eight years. In the re- 
gister of Northampton, now called Spa Fields, 
Chapel, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, is recorded, 
“ March 23, 1788, Mr. Joseph Grimaldi, from Lam- 
beth, aged seventy-five years.” No stone or memorial 
marks thespot where his asheslie, Thecourt in which 
Grimaldi’s father died—in poverty, not wealth— 
was, till the last destruction of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, in 1841, under the tenancy of Ducrow, 
called Theatre Court, or Place; but the fire con- 
sumed the greater part, and its site is now occu- 
pied by that portion of Batty’s Amphitheatre 
which is in the Palace New Sadler’s Wells 
epened on Easter Monday, April 12, 1819, with a 
pantomime, when Grimaldi sang for the first time 
“ Hot Codlins,” composed by Mr. Whitaker. 

Stephen Geary—Stephen Geary, architect, re- 
sided for some years in the neighbourhood of 
King’s Cross. He designed and erected for the 
subscribers the statue and pedestal of George IV. 
at Battle Bridge, now called King’s Cross; but it 
was so poor a specimen of art that, after exciting 
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ridicule for some time, it was removed in 1842. 
The architect of that statue also designed the Bell 
Tavern, which was rebuilt (see inscription on the 
top of that building, “S. Geary, architect, 1835 a | 

e tavern is near the junction of King’s Cross 
Road and Pentonville Hill. He also designed 
the first gin palace erected in London, which he 
afterwards deeply regretted, when he witnessed the 
ill effects it produced by the attraction of orna- 
mentation ra glare in addition to the seductive- 
ness of the liquors sold within. As an evidence 
of his sincerity he signed the pledge of total absti- 
nence. He welcomed the celebrated J. B. Gough 
to England, and furnished designs for a bazaar at 
the Temperance Féte given in the Surrey Gardens 
in 1851. He was the architect and founder of 
Highgate Cemetery, in which place he was buried. 
He died of an attack of cholera on August 28, 
1854, aged seventy-five years. 

Thomas Harpur.—Thomas ,Harpur, the well- 
known solo performer on the trumpet at the Opera 
and Exeter Hall oratorios, resided some years ago 
at Chad’s Row, then an old-fashioned row of private 
houses, with small gardens in front, on the east 
side of Gray’s Inn Road, near King’s Cross, 
Thomas Harpur died suddenly on Jan. 19, 1853, 
aged sixty-six years. 

Charles Lamb.—Charles Lamb, author of Elia, 
born in Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, on 
February 18, 1775, at one time resided at 45, 
Chapel Street, Pentonville, and afterwards in 
that white-fronted cottage called “Colebrooke 
Cottage,” Colebrooke Row. Colebrooke Row 
was built in 1768. It was then on the banks of 
the New River. The house is situated near Webb’s 
soda-water manufactory. Lamb resided for some 

ears at Chase Side, Enfield. He died at Edmonton 
mber 27, 1834, aged fifty-nine years, and was 
buried in Edmonton churchyard. Charles Lamb 
died at Bay Cottage, a white-fronted house, with 
a long garden in front, not far from Edmonton 
Church. Mary Lamb, his sister, died at St. John’s 
Wood on May 20, 1847, aged sixty-nine years. 
She was buried in the same grave with her brother 
Charles at Edmonton. [See “‘ Charles Lamb,” 
“N. & Q., 6* S. iv. 223, 363, and “ Charles Lamb 
at Home,” 6 8S. v. 241.] 

John Till Allingham.—John Till Aliingham, a 
successful dramatist, died at his father’s residence, 
Colebrooke Terrace, Islington, February 28, 1812. 
He was buried at Bunhill Fields. He was the son 
of a wine merchant. Brought up to the profes- 
sion of the law, he subsequently became a stock- 
broker. He was the author of Fortune's Frolic, 
The Weathercock, Mrs. Wiggins, and other popular 


Charles Green. —In the two villas near St. 
George’s Church,Tufnell Park Road, Holloway,once 
resided the two well-known aéronauts, father and 
son, Charles and George Green. The father, Charles 


Green, resided at Aérial Villa, now called Glou 
Lodge. He was born at 92, Goswell Sel oe 
the Charterhouse, on January 31, 1785, and died 
at Aérial Villa on March 26, 1870, aged eighty- 
five years. Charles Green, the celebrated aéronaut 
made his first ascent from the Green Park on July 
19, 1821, at the coronation of King George IV. 
From that period up to the time of his retirement 
he made altogether 526 ascents. Charles Green’s: 
last and farewell ascent took place from the 
Gardens, Vauxhall. London, September 13, 1859, 

George Green.—George Green, his son, resided 
in a villa adjoining his father’s, which he named 
Belgrave Villa. He died there February 10, 1864, 
aged fifty-seven years. He made his first ascent 
in June, 1825. He was a clever scientific man, 
and the maker and inventor of many useful 
machines. 

John Cumberland. — At Cumberland Lodge 
123, Camden Road, resided some years ago John 
Cumberland, the proprietor and publisher of Cum- 
berland’s Acting Drama. He formerly resided 
at 2, Camberland Terrace, Camden New Town. 
He was foreman of the jury held at the Camden 
Arms, Little Randolph Street, Camden New Town, 
before the late Mr. T. Wakley, M.P., coroner, on 
the death of Colonel Fawcett, who died from the 
effects of a duel which he fought with Lieut. 
Munro on July 1, 1843, in a field near the Breck- 
nock Arms Tavern, Camden Road. John Cum- 
berland died June 13, 1866, aged seventy-nine 
years. 

Benjamin Thompson, — At 15, Sidney Street, 
City Road, lived and died, in apartments, Benjamin 
Thompson, the translator from the German of 
Kotzebue’s Stranger. 

John Thomas Smith. — John Thomas Smith 
(author of Nollekens and His Times, 1828; A 
Book for a Rainy Day; The Streets of London;. 
Antiquities of London and its Environs, com- 
menced 1791, completed in 1800; Antiquities of 
Westminster ; The Ancient Topography of Lon- 
don; Vagabondiana, or Anecdotes of Mendicant 
Wanderers through the Streets of London, and 
other interesting works on old London) once re- 
sided at 8, Popham Terrace, then opposite the 
Britannia Fields. The open fields in his time gave 
it quite a country appearance. It is now called 
Popham Road, New North Road, Islington. John 
Thomas Smith, known amongst his literary friends 
as “ Rainy-day Smith,” was born in a hackney 
coach in Great Portland Street, June 23, 1766. 
His great uncle was Admiral Smith, “Tom of Ten 
Thousand.” In 1816 J. T. Smith was appointed 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. He died in University Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, March 8, 1833, in his sixty- 
seventh year, and was buried in St. George’s burial- 
ground, Bayswater Road. 

Thomas Longden Greenwood. —In a white- 
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fronted cottage in Hornsey Rise, Upper Holloway, 
near the Birkbeck Road, resided, some years ago, 
Thomas Longden Greenwood, the co-partner of 
the late Samuel Phelps, t ian. They both 
had the management of er’s Wells Theatre 
from 1846 to 1862. T. L. Greenwood died at his 
residence, Trinity Square, Brixton Road, May 10, 
1879, aged seventy-two years. He was the son 
of Thomas Greenwood, scene painter, and his 
grandfather was a famous scenic artist of Drury 
Lane Theatre during the management of David 
Garrick and his successors. T. Greenwood, his 
grandfather, died October 17, 1797. 

John Nichols.—John Nichols, F.S.A., was born 
in 1745, in a house adjoining the King’s Head 
‘Tavern, opposite the parish church of St. Mary, 
Islington. He was the author of Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, a number of which contains 
the “History and Antiquities of Canonbury,” 
written by him in 1788. He was the editor and 
publisher of The History of the County of Leicester, 
Literary Anecdotes, and many other useful an 
interesting works. The Gentleman’s Magazine was 
conducted and printed by him for nearly half a 
century. His death took place on November 26, 
1826, aged eighty-one years, and he lies interred 
in the churchyard nearly opposite his birthplace. 

Epwarp SPEencer. 


ADDITIONS TO MR. H. B. WHEATLEY'S “ DIC- 
TIONARY OF REDUPLICATED WORDS,” 1866. 


Bibble-babble, v.i. To talk idly, to chatter. 
“ And yet alwaies they bible-bable 

Of every matter.” 

The Schole-house of Women, 1. 655. 
Bibbling-babbling, s. Idle talk, chattering. 

“In times past we took bibbling-babbling for prayer, 
when it was nothing less.”—Latymer, Serm. on XX 
Suaday after Trinity, p. 178. 

Bim-bam, s. 

“ What shal wee sai then, or think of Cramp-words, 
or Criticisms, Joes, or Witticiems, Railleries and 
Drolleries, Quirks, and Quillets, Tries and Trangams, 
Kniff-knaffs, Bimbams,” &c.!—Dr. E. Hooker, Pref. to 
Pordage, Mystic Divinity, p. 15. 

Bran-span, a. Brand-new. 

“Arming themselves with bran-rpan new brooms, 
wherewith to sweep into the Limbo of used-up and 
things the science of Counterpoint.” — 
Hullah, Transition Period of Music, p. 10. 

Bribble-brabble, a, Chattering, garrulous. 


“You are a foolish bribble-brabble woman, that you 
are.”—Sir R. Howard, The Committee, Act iii. 


pomp wt s. Cockal-bones, or the game played with 
them. 

“The Gentleman's or Cramp-Bone, or as it is called 
in Kent, the Caw-caw: four of these and a Bounder 
furnish the little masters and mistresses of Kent with 
ther most favourite set of playthings,”—Kitchiner, 
The Cook's Oracle, ed. 1829, p. 130. 


Chim-cham, a. Crooked, awkward. 

“ The reason of all this chim-cham stuff is the ridi- 
culous undertaking of the author to prove Oates’ plot 
nel out of Coleman’s papers.” —North, Zzamen, p. 151, 

Chod-chod, s. In A.V. agate. 

“ Clooth with dyuerse colours, and bijs and silk and 
chod-chod, that ig precious marchaw .""—Wyclif, 
Ezekiel xxvii. 16. 

Clinkety-clankety, adv. Clinking, clanking. 

“ Ah slipt on my clog shun......and away ah went, 
clinkety clankety, clinkety clankety, all t’ way to Hickle- 
ton Fair.”—Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, p. 14 
(1832). 

Crimini-jimini, int. 
Crimini-jimint 
Did you ever hear such a niminy piminy 
Story as Leigh Hunt’s Rimini?” 
Dish-dash, adv. Slap-dasb. 
“ There horses run with spur and lash 

Through myre and sande and duste, dish-dash.” 

Poem, temp. James L., in Gentleman's Magazine, 
May, 1854, p. 571. 


Fiddle-faddle, a. Fussy, fanciful, crotchety. 


Byron. 


“A troublesome, -faddle old woman,” — Ar- 
buthnot, Hist. of John Bull, p. 65. 
Gibble-gabble, v. 


“ And so hither we send any youth of tried capa- 
bility, that, as the duck on the pond, so he on the 
boards, may be forthwith conducted, full speed, to the 
future quack-quacking and gibble-gabbling of his life.” 
—Carlyie, Trans. Wilhelm Meister's Apprent. and 
Travels, ii. 257. 

Girly-mirly, s. 
“ My tender girdil, my wally gowdy, 

My girly-mirly, my sowdy mowdy.” 

The Ever-Green, ii, 19. 
Geogle-google, s. The gabble of a goose. 

“ Every other language [than English] is mere geese- 

gabble, jabber-jabber, goog/e-google.”— Yankee Humour, 
853, p. 92. 
Harey-starey, a, Harum-scarum. 

“ He don’t know how to make the most of a horse, 
but a very harey-sarey fellow will ride over a church 
if in his way.”—Beckford, Thoughts upon Hunting, 
1802, p. 323. 

Hay-bay, s. A hubbub. 

“ Wi’ swearin’ and bettin’ they meade a sad hay- 

bay.” —Anderson, Cumberland Ballads, 90. 


Hiltie-skiltie, adv. Helter-skelter. 
“ Then Ailtie-skiltie we gae screevin’ 
An’ fash nae mair.” 
Burns, Works, iii, 376.° 
Hip-hop, adv. With a hop. 
“T used to laugh to see George gang hip-hop like 
him.”—Scott, Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxx. 
“To go off hip-hop, hip-hop upon this occasion is 
a thousand times better than any conclusion in the 
world I’gad.”—G. Villiers (D, of Buck.), The Rehearsal, 
ed. 1734, p. 40. 
Hoity-toityism, s. 
“ Gentility, nonsense and hoity-toityism.” —Th, Watts, 


in Atheneum, Sept. 3, 1881, p. 308, 


— 
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Houty-douty, s. 
“ Now Sirrah, Cupid, I'm about 

To search your rendezvouzes out : 

Therefore my little houty-douty 

Ye little Rogue, you, look about ye.” 
The Poet Bantered, 1702. p. 5. 

Xr. 
(To be continued.) 


LixcotnsHire Fretp-Names.—In 1838 a tithe 
award was made in the parish of Springthorpe. 
At that time the parish was open common, with 
very few enclosures, but much of the common land 
cultivated, so that each field had its name, though 
not enclosed. I extract some of the most curious 
of these names :— 


Nooking Furlong. 
Greet Furlong. 

Burn Syke Nooking Furlong. 
Water Gowles. 

Under Hardings. 
Rank Mires. 

North Gartles. 
Foulstone Furlong. 
Shell Plot Leys. 

Fins Moor. 

Nether Butts. 

Honey Hole Furlong. 
Holme Close. 

Home Plott. 

Ten \- in Plotfield. 


Due’ 
Warlots in Madgin Moor. 
Note, a “furlong” is not a land measure, but is 
a part of the common ploughed out, of any length 
and any breadth, provided it be held as one lot. 
The ends of these furlongs were called “ butts.” 
Furlongs were called “ings” in the neighbouring 
parish of Corringham. A “gad” is a measure 
seven feet wide: Bailey says nine or ten, Halli- 
well says ten feet. A “warlot” is a piece of 
unbroken grass land. Greet Furlong is su 
to be “ grit,” from being dry and stony. 
E. Leaton 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


* The following names are taken from a manu- 
script field book of the manor of Bitchfield, in 
the county of Lincoln, written at the time of a 
survey made in 1725 :— 

Abbey-Hurn, Near and Far. 

Bell-Hooks, Near and Far. 

Borough Wong. 

Broom, Near, Great, Little. 

Buttleys. 

Castle-Crofts. 

Church-Close. 


and Wood. 
a 


Coupw nd Fi 
Elsom Yards. = 
Far Flatt. 


Frank Homestead. 
Goss-Platt, and Hill. 
Great-Ground, Near and Far. 
Hall Close. 
Hill Hills, 
Hog-Yard, 
Inn Close. 
Kiln Close. 
Kirk Hill, Near and Far. 
Lady Close. 
Lee, North, South, U 
ys, North, South, r, Nether, High. 
Long-Ground, Near pe 
Lown Dale, and Leys. 
Mill Hill. 
Mudwells. 
Piatt, Near, and Vicarage. 
Sandburrow, Near and Far. 
Scaw Becks. 
Scribs, Near and Far. 
Scullery, Upper and Nether. 
Searcy Pitt. 
Stilewood Close, 
Stroy Wood. 
Townend Ground, Upper. 
Wheeler Pasture, Near and Far. 
White Close. 
Wythins, Near and Far. 
Ww. C. B. 
[For former lists of Lincolnshire Field-Names, see 
“N. & Q.,” 6 §, iii. 104, 206, 486; iv. 423; v. 83.]}) 


Tae Name Pyrenees.—I have seen four 
attempts to explain this name. Lately one 
occurred to me which seems preferable to the 
others, If the same guess, has been made by 
another, I am not aware of it. By referring to 
Bryce’s Gazetteer it may be seen that this moun- 
tain range extends from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic for about two hundred and seventy miles, 
separating France from Spain. The ridge is 
notched by about fifty passes, expressively called 
ports. Many of these are about one thousand 
feet lower than the top of the ridge, so that a 
notch one thousand feet deep has a very distinct 
appearance. Another gazetteer speaks of the 
saw-like appearance of the ridge. The word 
Pyrenees is from the Gaelic bearn, a notch, a 
gap, and ais (obsolete), a hill. It means the saw- 
like hill. According to the genius of our Celtic 
language the name of a hill contains a description 
of its features. In my native Perthshire, the hill 
of Craigiebarns, one mile distant, shelters from 
the north wind the town of Dunkeld. The top 
of the hill is somewhat like a ridge, is about one 
mile long, and runs east and west. Looking at 
it, one sees at once that there are eight or nine 
distinct notches or gaps. Looking at it more 
carefully, one sees that there are six or eight more 

ps, becoming smaller towards the eastern end. 

speak from memory. In Craigiebarns we have 
the word Pyrenees, Barns is bearn, a notch or 


ree 


gap ; 
True 
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Tr 
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four 
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Fross Mires. Tam 

Todhall. 

Blaydiff. 
Blaydiff Syke. 

Hungrill. 

Bratt Field. 

Lompland. 

Benny Carrs. 
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gap; the final s is ais (obsolete), a hill. Toa 
True Highlander it is amusing to be able to 
explain the name of a mountain ridge two 
hundred and a miles long and eleven 
thousand feet high by referring to a hill one 
wile long near the banks of the Tay. 
Tuomas Srratton, M.D. 
Devonport, Devon. 


Taos. Futter.—I have noticed among the com- 
mendatory verses prefixed to E. Sparke’s Scintilla 
Altaris (fifth ed., London, 1673) a copy of thirty- 
four lines by T. Fuller. These lines are character- 
istic of his style :— 

“ For us thou writ’st, for us thou tak’st this toyl ; 

To make us see, this Sparke doth spend his oyl.” 


Iam not aware whether Mr. J. E. Bailey notices 
the verses among Fuller’s works. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


PARSIFAL AND THE SANGREAL.—On this sub- 
ject (ante, p. 165) a second letter appeared in the 
Times of August 8, which should also find a place 
in “N. & Q.,” more particularly as the writer 
disputes, not without authority, Sir George 
Bowyer’s etymology and mystical interpretation 
of the word Grail :— 


“The letter of Sir G. Bowyer on the subject of the 
Holy Grail induces me to send an extract from two 
of the late Bishop Thirlwall's Laters to a Friend upon 
the same subject. I think they can hardly have come 
under the notice of Sir G. Bowyer, or he would net have 
retained such confidence in his own interpretation :— 

*«* Abergwili Palace, Jan, 25, 1870. 

PE sawed Sir George Bowyer apparently believes that 
real is common to French and English in the same 
sense. Real might mean royal, only that it is not the 
French or Provengal, but the Spanish and Italian, form. 
Of the meaning of the variously-spelt Grail Sir George 
Bowyer appears never to have heard. Or of the Sacro 
Catino. I have a guide to Genoa which ey | 
describes the emerald vase shown in the sacristy of 8. 
Lorenzo, and gives a plate of it. It is an hexagonal 
open vessel, very narrow at the base. When Sir George 
says that the “ vessel” of the legend “was undoubtedly 
the chalice” he contradicts himself, for, according to his 
etymology, no vessel at all is “alluded to” in the name. 
Among scholars there is, I believe, perfect unanimity 
on this question. The authority of Littré would, to 
those who know his work, be sufficient; but it is 
confirmed by that of Diez, who devotes a page of his 
Lexicon of the R Languages to the word Graal, 
which he explains in the same way as Littré. He 
observes (I translate his German), “Saint Graal, the 
origin of which from Sang Royal is refuted by the Pro- 
vencal forms, is in the epic ms the dish out of which 
Christ partook of the Last Supper with his disciples.” 

Jan., 1870. 

“*......The only reason that at present occurs to me as 
one which may have governed Tennyson's spelling of 
holy Grail is that he wished to mark the pronunciation. 
It is, however, possible that he meant to warn the reader 
against the false etymology into which, | see, you have 
fallen. Nothing, I believe, is more certain than that 
the name has nothing to do with sang, either real or 
royal. Indeed, if you only reflect for a moment on the 


that this etymology is out of the question, Littré gives 
the true one “ Provenc., grasal, grazal, grazans; anc. 
Catal., gresal ; anc. Espagn., grial; bas Latin, gradalis, 


has been any doubt that it was the name of a vessel, 
Did not you know that it was brought from the Holy 
Land to Genoa, where it is still shown under the name 
of “il sacro catino,” and by not in the secret 
believed to be a single emerald, being, in fact, a piece of 


green 
Jo. J. J. 


American Worps.—The English collector of 
new words may be recommended to read an in- 
teresting article in the August Century Magazine. 
It is called “The New Northwest,” and it is 
written by Mr. E. V. Smalley, who has occasion to 
explain many of the peculiar idioms which have 
come into use among the hardy and enterprising 

ple of this new land. Among these words are 
boomer, rustler, blizard, and others only 
less odd. 

It may be well also to warn the English student 
not to accept uareservedly Mr. Bartlett’s Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms, which is disputed in 
America. See on this subject the valuable series 
of criticisms contributed by Mr. Richard Grant 
White to the Galaxy (now defunct) and to the 
Atlantic magazines. J. Branper Martruews. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


A Luysr the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 8, describing a 
plague at Falkirk in 1645, it is related that smokers 
and cleansers were brought from Linlithgow and 
Borrowstounness, by whom the houses, cloth 
and furniture of the infected had to be fumiga 
at the change of the moon, before intercourse could 
be resumed. This is perhaps a form of the old 
superstition quoted by Pliny, prescribing certain 
changes of the moon for sowing particular kinds of 
seed, &c. I have, however, never before come 
across an instance similar to the above. 

J. A. Westwoop OLIVER. 

Belle Vue, Springburn, Glasgow. 


“Vorctnc.”—In the recent manifesto signed 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin and Messrs, Parn 
Dillon, and Davitt, the following phrase occurs :— 
“We are but voicing the wishes of the High 
Sheriff when,” &c.—that is, “giving expression 
to.” This seems a new, but nat application 
of an obsolete word. C: 8. 


Cornish Sayines. — Having lived on the 
borders of North Cornwall for the last few ee 
I amused myself by picking up a few of the 
sayings and words, which, as education advances, 
are so quickly dying out. I found that the in- 
habitants of the villages round about were known 
by peculiar names, such as the following :—Kilk- 
hampton rooks; Poughill cuckoos; Stratton 


of @ quest after a liquid, I think you will see mice; Bude mules; Launeells geese; Pound- 
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stock gentlemen; Whitstone owls; Week St. 
Mary beggars; Jacobstowe horniwinks (pea- 
wit); Pyworthy men. The last place is in 
Devonshire, and the origin of that name is 
accounted for by the Pyworthy men being famed 
for wrestling at the annual revels which used to be 
held in the parishes about. Perhaps some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may give the origin of the 
other names, and say if they extend a ‘™ 


Bournemouth. 


Worps.—1. A boy belong- 
ing to a village near Tewkesbury lately spoke to 
me about a brees, spelling the word as I have 
written it, as a kind of gad-fly or dragon-fly. 
This is the brize of a (T. and C., I, iii. 
48) and Spenser (Vis. of World's Vanitie, ii.). 

2. I notice in a sale catalogue before me (1) 
“A cart, with thripples.” Halliwell quotes this 
as a Cheshire word. (2) Set of thiller's gears. 
(3) Two foddering cords. (4) Three night and 
day side singles. (5) A kipe. (6) A skeel. 

Sabo lately saw on another auctioneer’s notice 
the word vestwre, as describing a portion of a grass 
or hay crop. None of these words are given in 
Halliwell as Gloucestershire words. The last- 
named he does not give. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 

Cheltenham. 

P.S. 1. Since writing the above, an advertise- 
ment in the Cheltenham Looker On, of all papers, 
gives notice that horses and other stock are 
“taken to tack,” &c. Halliwell gives this as a 


intelligent farmer’s wife, living in Herefordshire, 
lately told me that, having often heard that if a 
bunch of the common stinging nettles was h 

over fresh meat such joints would be effectually 
secured from the attack of blue-bottle flies, she 
last summer tried the experiment, and observed 
that though, as usual, the flies were attracted to- 
wards the meat, they seemed scared by the nettles, 
and never touched it, for it remained quite un- 
tainted. Epwin Less, F.L,S. 

Worcester. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Jouy’s Cottece, Cameripce (4).—The 
admission books of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
are in course of publication. Any one who can 
identify the following places named in them, and 
will communicate his discovery to Prof. Mayor, 
Cambridge, will greatly facilitate and improve the 
work :— 

Crofeild, Cumb. 

Blacklood (? Blackrod), Lane. 

Kv PPingham, Essex, seat of Sir Richard Poyntz (Poynts), 


Kinnar, Carnarv. (? Kenarth, Carmarth.). 
Pt oe Booth in Hawkshead, Lanc. (? Bouth, near 
ton). 
Bilsdale (? Billesdon), Leic. 
Wiersden (? Wyersdale), Lanc. 
St. Hi "s, Angl. 
Connon, .» residence of Sir Griffith Williams, 


Herefordshire word. 2. A small contribution to | Bart. 


the E.D.S. has lately come under my notice, in 

the shape of Notes on Quaint Words and Sayings 

in the Dialect of South Worcestershire, by a writer 

who calls himself A. Porson, M.A. little 

ape was published by James Parker & Son, 
xford and London, 1875. 


ma, ed to what have already appeared in 
N. & Q.”:— 

Not to Pay Money on New Year's Day.—It is 
considered bad in Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire to pay away money upon New Year's Day, 
as thus expressed :— 
“ Pay away money on New Year's Day, 

And all the year through you ‘ll have money to pay.” 

News indicated by Moths.—If in the evenin 
any moth, suddenly roused, comes fluttering roun 
&@ person, it is commonly said that some unex- 
pected news will be communicated. 

Hoar Frosts preceding Rain.—It is commonly 


“If hoar frosts come on mornings twain, 
The third day surely will have rain.” 


What Country Bodies say about Nettles.—An 


Gwil , Denb. 

Porthamellisss, Angl. (Porthamel is 5m. SM. of 
Bangor, on the Menai Straits). 

Kingshead, Northants. 

Bensbank, Westm. 

Pulehill, Yk. 

Camrud, Kent. 

Wisbilly, Suff. 

N.B.—By the aid of many correspondents I have 
solved the problems relating to Bombery, Burgh, 
Benton, Hailkelck, Northwood, Cliviog, Sparow- 
grieve, Summerton Castle, Becfoot (not Berfoot), 
Gillingwood, Alderbone, Northcoaue. 

J. E. B. M. 


“Sprairvat Paiwosorny, by the late J 
Henry Green, F.R.S., D.C.L., edited by J 
Simon, F.R.S.”"—This work, published by Mac- 
millan in 1865, professes to be “founded on the 
teaching of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” 
What guarantee have we of this? Our great 
philosophical bard was, no doubt, fond of express- 
ing himself in logical formule even in reference 
to the highest theological mysteries. Thus, in 
his Table-Talk, he says: “In the Trinity there 
is (1) Ipséity, erity, (3) Community. You 


(2) Alt 
may express the formula thus: God, the a 
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Will, or Identity —Prothesis, the Father 
Thesis, the Son—<Antithesis, the Spirit—Syn- 
thesis.” ‘Still he maintains the objective reality 
of a triune God, as enforced by Bull and Water- 
land. But in Spiritual Philosophy this is re- 
solved into a threefold relation of the Deity. 
At least such is the only meaning I am able to 
attach to the words in pt. iii. ch. iii, pt. iv. ch. i. 
Ihave no design to provoke acontroversy. I only 
want to know what assurance we have that Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s final conclusions are fairly re- 
presented in this book. G. L. Fenton. 
San Remo. 


CenTenaRiaAns: Jean Jacos. — 
Carlyle, who was wont to sift every strange story, 
introduces in his French Revolution (vol. ii. p. 46, 
ed. 1873) the anecdote of Jean Claude Jacob, in- 
troduced into the National Assembly at the (pre- 
sumed) age of 120, and the author hints not the 
slightest doubt of the man’s actual right to the six 
score years thus attributed to him. Neither does 
Carlyle adduce any evidence of this great marvel. 
With a less scrupulous historian I should not have 
deemed it worth while to ask, as I now ask, 
whether J. C. Jacob’s age ever has been subjected 
to any critical inquiry. It is just possible that 
he was seen by one or more Frenchmen yet living; 
as (at the other extremity of his life) he might 
have been seen by some Frenchman who saw Henri 
Quatre at Ivry. 

Dr. Routh (who lived to the Crimean War) was 
said to recollect an aunt who had seen Charles II. 
Charles died in 1685, only seventy years before the 
aged President of Magdalen was born—1755. 

Q. M. R. 


Tar Bonararte-Patrerson Famity.—I should 
feel indebted to any genealogist who would give 
me some particulars of the Bonaparte family —I 
mean that portion of it springing from Mrs. 
Patterson, whose father was John Witherston of 
the Herefordshire family. This John Witherston 
went to America, but my pedigree does not say 
whom he married or give any dates ; and he appears 
to have had only two daughters. The eldest 
married a Mr. Scott and had two daughters ; one 
married a Mr. Shanks and the second a Mr. 
Pepper. Mr. Witherston’s second daughter (query 
name?) married Mr. Patterson, a rich planter of 
Baltimore, and was the mother of Elizabeth Patter- 
son, who married, in 1803, Jerome Napoleon, and 
her son Robert Patterson married the Marchioness 


Wellesley. Any particulars of the family will be 
acceptable. M. B. 


_ “Tae Arr or Speakixe 1x Pusticx.”—Who 
is the author of this anonymous work, the second 
title of which is “An Essay on the Action of an 

r; as to his Pronunciation and Gesture. 
Useful in the Senate or Theatre, the Court, the 


Camp, as well as the Bar and Pulpit. The Second 
Edition Corrected. With an Introduction relating 
to the, famous Mr. Henly’s present Oratory. 
London, printed for N. Cox, in Story’s Passage, 
Westminster, and sold by him and the Booksellers 
in London, Oxford and Cambridge. 1727.” My 
copy has the beautiful book-plate of Bp. White 
Kennett, and there is written the name of “ Sarah 
Kennett, 1755.” It contains many useful hints 
and much curious matter, such as the instructions 
to a preacher against the vice of spitting in the 
pulpit ; also that he must “avoid Hawking and 
Spawling.” The latter word (according to Bailey) 
means spitting. “The Reverend Mr. Henley, and 
his under Strapers,” with the “ Newport Market 
Oratory,” are smartly dealt with in the author's: 
introduction. Curnsert Bene. 


“Dur Crass Noweers.”—A book advertise-- 


ment frequently appearing in an American paper 

runs: “ Its subject index is the fullest yet printed, 

and, besides its own, has also the Dui Class Num- 

bers, making it invaluable to the many users of 

the Dui or Amherst system.” What is “the Dui. 

or Amherst system ” ? IGNORAMUS. 
Ilkley-in- Wharfedale. 


Mitton’s Brotuer.— Is it among “things« 


generally known” that Milton had a brother who- 
was brought up and continued a Roman Catholic? 
I ask because I find in Evelyn’s Diary, under 
date June 2, 1686, the following entry :— 
*‘New Judges also here, amongst which was Milton, 
a Papist (brother to that Milton who wrote for the 
Regicides), who pr d to take his place (on the Judi- 
cial Bench) without passing the Test. 
What was this brother’s name, and what is known 
about him ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


[The Rev. J. Mitford, in the “ Life” prefixed to the 
Poetical Works of John Milton (Bell & Daldy, n.d, 
3 vols.), says that “he informed his brother Christopher 
that he wished to dictate to him the distribution of his 
property” (p. lxxxix); and on p. xcviii there is the 
following more detailed account :—“ The biographers of 
Milton, when speaking of his family, have mentioned 
his brother Christopher, and his sister Anne. It 
appears by a more diligent inquiry, that the names of 
two other sisters, Tabitha and Sarah, are mentioned in 
the baptismal register, and the death of Sarah only is 
recorded. Christopher was a royalist, and after his 
brother's death became a judge. In the rebellion he 
compounded for his estate, the fine levied upon him 
being two hundred pounds. He long resided at Ipswich, 
and in a neighbouring village, and was buried in the 

rch of St. Nicholas, in March,1692. He was knighted 

y James the Second. Philips says of him that he was 
a person of a modest and quiet temper, preferring jus- 
tice and virtue before all worldly pleasure and grandeur, 
but that in the beginning of the reign of James the 
Second, for his known integrity and ability in law, he 
was by some persons of quality recommended to the 
king, and at a call of serjeants received the coif, and 
the same day was sworn one of the Barons of the ex- 
chequer : and soon after made one of the judges of the 
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Common Pleas: but his years and indisposition not well 
brooking the fatigue of public employment, be con- 
tinued not long in either of these stations, but havin 
his ‘ Quietus est’ retired to a country life, his study an 
devotion. This is the person whom Dr. Symmons calls 
an ‘old dotard.’ Toland’s account of him certainly is 
less favourable ; he says, ‘ that he was of a very super- 
stitious nature, and a man of no parts or ability, and 
that James, wanting a set of judges that could declare 
his will to be superior to our legal constitution, appointed 
him one of the of exchequer.’ ’’] 


Farwett Famiy.—Can any one help me to 
the register of the birth of Christopher Farwell, of 
Totness, who married there, in 1605, Mary, relict 
of —— Barber, and died there in 1639? as he 
son of John Farwell, who settled at Totness about 
the end of the sixteenth century (a younger brother 
of Sir George Farwell, who married Mary Seymour, 
of Berry Pomeroy Castle, near Totness), or was he 
a son of Christopher Farwell, great-uncle of Sir 
George, who married Ellinor Havyland, of Poole, 
in Dorset, and settled there? Against this latter 
theory is the pedigree published by the Harleian 
Society in the London Visitation, which only gives 
Symon as son of Christopher, of Poole, up to 1633. 
It is not impossible that Christopher may have 
moved from Poole to Totness in 1605; and as 
Symon, his son, set up in business in London in 
1633, Symon may have been satisfied with only 
giving his own birth, the same as he was satisfied 
with starting his pedigree with his father instead 
of going back many generations. Who was this 
‘Christopher, of Totness, who married in 1605 and 
bore the arms of the Farwells ? 


C. T. J. Moors. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Tue Cornisn Lanevace.—Can any one give a 
list of the MSS. in the Cornish language still un- 
published? Iam aware of a journey of a Duchess 
of Cornwall in Cornish, and of a portion of a play 
in the British Museum. Are there any other 
unprinted Cornish MSS.? We find notice of a 
translation of some of the classics into Cornish. 
Has the MS. of it ever been found ? 

W. 8S. Lacu-Szrrma. 


McLerora or tHe co. Dowy.—I shall be 
glad of any information respecting the undermen- 
tioned persons, and also the family generally. 
1. Thomas MecLeroth, of Ballyrainey, parish of 
Dundonald, co. Down, whose daughter Florence 
married—about 1750—John Potter, Esq., of Kil- 
linchy, co. Down. 2. Col. Robert McLeroth, of 
Dunlady, parish of Dundonald, High Sheriff for 
co, Down in 1790 ; described in the will of John 
Potter, dated 1767, as “Captain Robert McLeroth, 
of Kirkdonnald ” (4. ¢., Dundonald). What relation 
was he to the above Thomas? Dunlady now 
belongs to the Annesley family, through the mar- 
riage in 1771, of Richard, second Earl Annesley, 

Anne, daughter and heiress of Robert 


Lambert, of Dunlady. Col. McLeroth is said to 
have married the widow of one of the Lamberts, 
3. Capt. MeLeroth, of Killynether Castle, co. 
Down, who died about 1867. 
Watrow Granam Berry. 
Fixby, near Huddersfield, Yorks. 


“Aner-”: “Inven-.”—These well-known pre- 
fixes in Welsh and Scotch eo names, as Aber- 
gavenny and Inverness, and which correspond in 
meaning to the English affix “ mouth,” are usually 
supposed to be original Celtic words. But is there 
good reason for not regarding them as derived from 
Low Latin habulwm, either directly or through the 
French havre? That they are so derived is not 
improbable, primd facie, inasmuch as the indigenous 
words in Welsh are very few, as is the case with 
French, in which, according to Brachet, the number 
is about twenty; and, secondly, a great man 
Welsh words are, as a matter of fact, deriv 
from French. J. Parry. 

Cambridge. 


“Scour,” “Scourcg,” “Scown.”—May I ask 
Pror. Sxeat whether the account of these words, 
all on p. 533 of his Etymological Dictionary, might 
not be amended? Is not scour, to pass quickly 
over or traverse hastily, old Eng. scur, a distinct 
word from scour, to scrub, and derived from old 
Fr. *escourir, It. scorrere, “ to runne over ” (Florio), 
Lat. ex-currere (or dis-currere)? Is not scourge, 
Fr. escourgée, “a thong, latchet, scourge” (Cot- 
grave), old Fr. escorgie, the same word as It. 
scoreggia (scorreggia), a scourge, a whip (Florio), 
which is only an intensified form of correggia, a 
strap, a scourge, the latchet of a shoe (id.), from Lat. 
corrigia, a shoe-latchet, a thong? Is not scowl, 
A.-S. scedl-, Icel. skjl-, looking askew or squinting, 
akin to Greek pois &c., and other words given 
under shoal (2), shallow, scalene, also to Prov. Eng. 
skelly, to look crooked, skelled, awry, shawl, to wa 
crookedly ? If so the affiliation to the root sku, to 
cover, as if a covert glance, and the connexion 
with skulk cannot be sustained. By the way, is 
not rink, from a Gaelic word meaning a dance, akin 
to Irish rince, a dance, rincim, I dance (compare 
Scottish rink, to scamper or run about), and so 
distinct from Eng. ring? Renk, a course or race, 
occurs frequently in Gawain Douglas’s Bukes of 
Eneados, A. PaLmer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 

A Sancrus Bett at Barystarte.—In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1826, vol. i. p. 17, there 


is an account of the discovery of a small hand-bell, 
which was evidently a sanctus bell, at Barnstaple. 
Is this bell still in existence; and if it be, where 
can it be seen? 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Macazive LiTerary Mis- 
cELLANY.”—In 1904 this publication merged into, 
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and formed part of the title of, the Scots Magazine 
(founded 1739). Can any one inform me when 
the magazine so merging into its older rival was 
founded, and by whom ? 
WALFORD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, 


“Gipep pitis.”—In the Scintilla Altaris of 
E. Sparke, poem xi. p. 206, Lond., 1673, there is : 
“ Then ’ware the gilded pills.” 

What earlier use is there of this common expres- 
sion “ the gilded pill” ? Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Tae Key to a Wanted.—On p. vii 
of Cocker’s Decimal Logarithmical and Algebraical 
Arithmetick (4.D. 1684), following the preface by 
John Hawkins, I find a letter in cipher. Can any 
one give the key? Samvuet Bruce. 


“Tae Prince or WALES AND THE BisHop 
or OswasrucH.”—There is a small oblong en- 
graving, size about three inches by an inch and 
three-quarters, with the crests of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York (Bishop of Osna- 
bragh), and a ribbon, which encircles each crest 
and is tied in the space between them. The 
ribbon is inscribed as above, with the date May 3, 
1771. The engraver’s name is J. Kirk, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. What is the object of this 
print ? C. W. Surron. 


Wasuixe Macuives.—Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates gives 1862 as the date of the first appearance 
of these machines in England. Southey, in de- 
scribing the Yorkshire schools, says :— 

“Sheets are considered as superfluous, and clean 
linen as a luxury reserved only for Sundays. They wash 
their own clothes by means of a machine.”—Zspriella’s 
Letters, ii. 204, third edition. 

What kind of a washing machine was this ? 
G. L. APPrerson. 


Tre Crock or Tae Hovsrs or PARLIAMENT. 
—What is the origin of the following lines, which 
are said to be set to the Cambridge quarters 
struck by the clock of the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster? I can find no authority for this 
statement, and have been quite unable to trace the 
history of the lines:— 

“ Lord, through this hour 
Be Thou my guide, 


So through Thy power 
No foot shall slide.” 
H. W. H. 


_ “ Ap poytem.”—Southwell in Nottinghamshire 
1s commonly so called, but in the Index to Records, 
published London, 1739, p. 99, Ad pontem is given 
4s the Latin “ sir-name” of Pawnton (i. ¢., Panton), 
in Lincolnshire. This is Pont town. Pont is brid 

in Welsh, so the Latin name is appropriate enough, 
but it is confusing to find the same name applied to 
Southwell, as Avonia is applied to both Bungay in 


Suffolk and to Hampton Court. John of North- 
ampton is Johannes Avonius, no doubt from the 
Avone Vallis, ¢.¢., Avondale. Is there any good list 
of English place-names Latinized ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Oaxum Boys.—I find in C. Vancouver's Agri- 
culture of Devon, p. 388 (1813), “ Oakum boys...... 
692 0 2.” What werethey? M. H. 


Tue Dean oy Arncues.—Where can I find a 
list of those who held the above office from the 
earliest time down to the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act ? M.A. Oxon, 


MS. Sermons.—A small MS. volume of ser- 
mons, neatly written in English, has recently come 
into my possession. On one of the blank leaves 
at the commencement of the book is an entry as 
follows: “These sermons are Mr. Gumbledon’s, 
rector of Coity about ye year 1630 and 1640.” Is 
anything known to your readers about the rector 
referred to? Jouy G. E. 

Orchard Villa, Woodville Road, Cardiff. 


Tue Visitation or WixTs, 1623.—In this Visi- 
tation, recently published, p. 17, under “ Vaulx” 
occurs “ Will’mi Jenner i Cainsford in com, 
Glouc.” I wish to identify the name Cainsford. 
Is it the same as Hernford or Kempsford ? 

. Fyxmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Brook Green Farr, 
A large coloured engraving of this fair, by J. 
Gearing, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on 
August 17, and described in catalogue “ very 
rare.” Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me 
when and by whom it was published ? 

J. R. D. 

Tue Comtesse Dasu.—Who is the Comtesse 
Dash, authoress of Les Galanteries de la Cour de 
Louis XV. and of more than fifty other works? 
Are any of her books translated into —_ a 

Avutnors oF QuoratTions WanTED.— 

“O, wretched race, that must the burden bear, 
Too sad for mirth, too sceptical for paoee x 


“ Love doth know no fulness, nor no bounds.” 
H, B. F, 


Replies. 


THE CARUCATE., 
(6™ §. vi. 41.) 

As Mr. Exxis wishes to submit his theory on 
this obscure but most important subject to the 
“criticism of readers of ‘N. & Q.,” I venture to 
offer a few comments on it without professing to 
be able to solve the question. 


Let us first glance at Mr. Eyton’s theory, with 
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which Mr. Etxis declares himself dissatisfied. 
This most learned and most original of Domesday 
students claimed, if I understand him aright, to 
have established two points:—1. That all previous 
commentators had failed in their endeavours to 
discover the true acreage of the hide,* for the 
simple reason that there was no such acreage to 
discover, the hide representing in his opinion the 
area, large or small, from which a given amount 
of taxation was due. 2. That the Domesday 
carucata was not, as had been believed, the 
equivalent of the plough-gang (“terra ad unam 
carucam ”), but was, like the hide, an undefined 
area, not dependent on The “ plough- 
gang” per contra he regarded as a strictly defined 
area “implying 120 Domesday, and the same 
number of modern statute, acres” (Key to Domes- 
day : Dorset, pp. 24, 67). Moreover he held that 
there were “ eight bovates in each ‘terra ad unam 
carucam’” (Jb. p. 24). 

Of these two cardinal assumptions I believe that 
all students (at least of the younger generation) 
must eventually recognize the truth. Mr. Eyton, 
however, appears to me to have erred in more than 
one matter of detail. 

1, As a strong proof that the carucata could 
comprize more than one ploughland, he quotes an 
instance in which “the sixteen carucates...... in- 
volved eighteen ploughlands.” But Domesday 
does not say so. What it does say is that they 
involved eighteen ploughs (caruce), and Mr. 

ton himself (p. 53) admits that the number of 
ploughs might be in excess of the number of 
plougblands. 

2. He argued that because, taking one hide 
with another, their ave extent in Dorset was 
some 240 statute acres, the gheld-acre (at forty- 
eight to a hide) must therefore have averaged five 
statute acres, and he proceeded in sundry instances 
to apply this calculation.t The great danger of 
such misleading calculations is shown by the fact 
that his gheld-acre, though it might average five 
—- practice, from 1] acres to 
125! 

3. He assumed that the “ bovate” would in 
Dorset represent one-eighth of the (defined) plough- 
land—viz. fifteen statute acres—but would in Lin- 
colnshire represent one-eighth of the undefined 

eld-carucate, and would thus average thirty acres. 

t it can be shown from Mr. Eyton’s own calcu- 
lations that though it might “average” thirty 
acres in one province of that shire, it would “aver- 
- respectively twice and four times as much in 
other two, 

4. Bat Mr. Eyton’s chief error, as I venture to 

think, was his assumption that the bovata was the 


* Prof. Stubbs sums up with the conclusion, “The 
later hide was no doubt 12 or 100 acres” (Const. Hist. i. 
74). The original hide he declines to define. 

t “ It represented about five modern acres.” —P, 15. 


equivalent of the “terra ad unum bovem.”* When 
we remember how strenuously he contended for 
his axiom that the carucata was radically distinct 
from the “terra ad unam carucam,” we must 
wonder how it can have failed to strike him that 
the relation of the bovata to the “terra ad unum 
bovem” would obviously. be that of the carucata to 
the “terra ad unam carucam.” Such, at least, is 
my own explanation, and one which I think may 
open the way to the solution of the main problem. 

For what was this relation? To answer this 
question we must keep steadily before us that 
great principle of amalgamation which made our 
whole administrative system the resultant of two 
forces, the outcome of Norman and of English. 
While agreeing with Mr. Eyton in his view of 
the hide and in his important distinction between 
the carucate and the —— I would venture 
to go further still. The Normans, I would sug- 
gest, on coming into England, found the country 
divided into “hides,” areas relative to taxation 
and to nothing else. On the other hand, they 
brought with them, not the carucata, not the 
bovata, but the “terra unius caruce” (or “ad 
unam carucam”) of one hundred acres, divided 
into eight “terre ad unum bovem.” The English 
measurement was relative to the gheld, the 
Norman was relative to the plough or team. 
The English hide was divided into quarters and 
quarter-quarters, the Norman teamland was 
divided into as many portions as there were oxen 
in the team. To adapt the English system to the 
Norman terminology—the gheld idea to the team 
idea—this was the difficulty that had to be sur- 
mounted, 

The first step was to substitute the English (or 
“ long”) hundred for the Norman, a step so inevit- 
able that it may be described as the translation of 
100 into 120. The next step, if my suggestion be 
admissible, was to coin a new word—carucata— 
and apply it bodily to the existing hide. The team 
idea was conventionally preserved by dividing the 
carucata into eight bovate, that word also being 
coined for the occasion. These new measures would 
thus be quite distinct from the “ploughlands,” 
which would continue to exist by their side, Mr. 
Eyton, indeed, tells us that in “northern districts 
the carucate was strictly analogous to the hide of 
the south ; nay, in the Lincolnshire Domesday the 
carucate is used as the principal gheld measure 
and the hide is never even mentioned” (p. 22). 
But I believe the change to have been actually 
in progress when Domesday was taken, and to have 
been adopted on some circuits but not on the 
others, It is a singular confirmation of my theory 


* “The term bovate is never used in the Dorset Domes- 


day, and two bovates is the smallest quantity of 
land adumbrated in that record. The expression is not 
bovate terre,’ but ‘ terra ad duos boves,’”—Dorset 
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that in Dorset, where not a single hide is trans- 
formed into a carucate, “ the term bovate is never 
used.” The change, however, was even there fore- 
shadowed, the carucate being introduced in those 
cases where the land had never been hidated. 

I do not claim that this explanation will solve 
every difficulty ; but the broad fact that the 
carucate was the name coined to express the 
hide, and that the carucate would consequently 

nt the same features as the hide, is, I think, 
Cand a doubt, and will greatly help us to under- 
stand the administrative system of the day. 
For thus the Danegeld glided insensibly from a 
“hidage” of two shillings on the hide to a “ caru- 
cage” of two shillings on the carucate, It is true 
that Prof. Stubbs speaks of “the normal tax being 
laid on the carucate instead of the hide, and each 
carucate containing a fixed extent of one hundred 
acres” (Const. Hist. i. 582),* but I think we may 
safely assert that, whatever the carucate contained, 
it was never “a fixed extent of one hundred acres.” 
Indeed, so synonymous do the terms “ hide” and 
“carucate” appear to have been considered, that 
they were long used alternatively. Prof. Stubbs 
ks of the “hidage or carucage ” (i. 582), and 
re is a striking instance in the Liber Niger 
(i. 210), where Geoffrey Ridel’s father is said to 
have held 180 carucates and “ one virgate,” the 
carucate thus appearing in conjunction with a 
subdivision of the hide. 

But Mr. Exxis’s solution must not be forgotten. 
He suggests that the “‘carucate, originally a measure 
of land [viz. the teamland of 120 acres, with a 
little pasture and meadow for the team], had be- 
come...... instead a standard measure of an equally 
productive area,” and that “as the ploughland of 
120 acres was found to produce more or less than 
the requisite amount of corn, so the sympathetic 
carucate and bovate shrank or expanded in due 
ratio.” Surely the labours of the I[rish sub-com- 
missioners would be trifling when compared with 
those of the Norman fegadri, if they had to re- 
assess each estate on each occasion, and conse- 
quently change the number of carucates in every 
hundred throughout the country! Mr. 
objects to Mr. Eyton’s theory of the “ elasticity 
of the carucate,” but his own “ sympathetic caru- 
cate” would be as quicksilver when compared 
with Mr, Eyton’s. But Mr. Extis attempts to 
define his Proteus despite its sympathetic sbrink- 
age. Finding in one instance a mention of “ six 
acres, the thirll part of one bovate,” he thence 
reckons the carucate at 144 acres, of which twenty- 
four therefore would represent the contingent of 
meadow and pasture for the oxen. But this calcu- 
lation is based on the assumptions (1) that the 
bovate was a fixed quantity, which his own in- 


OA i, 510, “each carucate or hundred acres of 


stances disprove ; (2) that the ploughland was just 
120 acres, and not liable to shrink or expand. This 
again contradicts his theory. The fatal objection, 
however, is that the bovata, if, as he assumes, the 
equivalent of the “terra ad unum bovem,” would 
obviously be an eighth part of the actual teamland 
—viz., the 120 acres—whereas it is here assumed to 
be the eighth part of the teamland plus twenty-four 
ac 


res, 

The first three instances of the bovate which he 
gives (and which are all, unluckily, taken from a 
comparatively late period) would involve, from my 
point of view, carucates (formerly gheld-hides) of 
some 144, 152, and 160 acres. He quotes, it is 
true, an eight-acre bovate “in the fields of Don- 
caster” (21 Ed. I.); but this, I think, can be ex- 
plained, not as Mr. Ex.is does, but as evidencing 
the superhidation of town-fields, It may be in- 
structively compared with the cases of Notting- 
ham and Derby in Domesday, of which the former 
had six “carucate terre ad geldwm regis” in its 
town-fields, and the latter had twelve—*quas viii 
caruce possunt arare,” proving how high was the 
assessment of these lands in proportion to their 


area, 

On the other hand, Mr. Exxis’s hypothesis that 
the conventional ploughland was in truth a double 
one seems an ingenious and valuable suggestion. 
It is to be hoped that others of your readers may 
contribute towards the solution of this intricate 
question, so that it may at last be cleared from 
obscurity and doubt. J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton, 


As at one time I devoted much labour and re- 
search in an attempt to define the extent of 
various measures of land, you will perhaps allow 
me to explain, as briefly as may be, why the 
attempt was unsuccessful. 

In the first place, some of the terms appear to 
be used in two senses; that is, to denote the 
extent and also the rent. A carucate may be 
the land cultivable by one plough; it may also 
be the land for which the service of a plough and 
team is rendered as rent. So of the bovate and 
oxgang. On the other hand, I think the terms 
usually express the service or rent—merk-land 
being land for which a mark yearly is paid; so of 
farthing-land, shillivg-land, pound-land, and hide- 
land—in which cases the extent will vary with 
the quality of the land and the populousness of 
the district, with the proximity of markets and 
the nature of the tenure. Merk-land in Shetland 
varies from half an acre to two acres. 

I have attempted to show that the words hide 
and aid are synonymous, indeed, but variants of 
the Keltic eadh, law, ordinance, protection (Trans. 
Hist. Soc. Lanc, and Chesh., 1868). 

Bat another source of uncertainty, which appears 
to me fatal to definition, is the indefiniteness of 
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the term acre. The statute acre has, I believe, 
varied little for many centuries; but in various 
it has seldom been used, the 
or customary acre being preferred. Those 

customary measures are very numerous. I have 
collected nearly forty variants (Proc. Li 
Architectural and Archeological Society, 1871, 
pp. 23-5), ranging from 2,308] yards to 15 square 
miles, which is the extent of an acre in Cavan, 
where the pole contains sixty acres statute. 
According to Carew a Cornish acre was equal to 
270 acres statute measure. The Sherwood acre of 
11,111.11 —_ contains the same number of Eng- 
lish feet which the versus has of Roman feet, that 
is 100,000. In Sussex there were no fewer than 
seven custo acres, ranging from 3,025 yards 
to 6,413 yards ; and in other counties there were 
various measures. To this day in Lancashire 
use is made of the Cheshire acre, 10,240 yards, 
sometimes called forest measure, and used also in 
Leicestershire and Staffordshire ; the Derby acre 
of 9,000 yards ; the Burleigh, woodland or coppice 
of 5,760 yards, used also in Devon, Oxon., Wilt- 
shire, and parts of Wales ; and the statute acre. 

In Ireland the tir-cwmhaile, or land of holding, 
was equal to 2,766.22 statute acres ; and the «ir- 
ceann, or plough limit, that is ploughland, was of 
half that area. But if Mr. Excis will refer to the 
Down survey, he will find the term ploughland as 
used then was indefinite. The modern Irish acre 
is the churchland of 7,840 yards, which was intro- 
duced at the Plantation; it is also in use in 
Westmoreland, The Cunningham acre is used 
both in Ireland and in the north of Scotland ; it 
contains 6,453 yards, © 

Before it can be known what extent of land is 
covered by any term in Domesday or elsewhere 
it is essential that the standard sub-multiple be 
defined. Now as the surveyors of Domesday were 
dependent on the oldest inhabitant in each dis- 
trict, it seems very probable that local or cus- 
tomary measures were used; and therefore that 
the relative areas are indeterminable. The re- 
ferences I have given may doubtless be consulted 
at the British Museum Library ; the communica- 
tion to the Architectural Society will, I think, be 
found at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit Street, W., and at the Surveyors’ Institute, 
Great George Street, S.W. Josern Bou tr. 


It is evident from Mr. Exxis’s note on the above 
measurement that he has not seen Mr. Airy’s Digest 
of the Domesday of Bedfordshire, in the introduction 
to which, pp. 16-20, he will find, I think, as good a 
description of what a carucate is as can well be given. 
Tt would, however, take too much space to quote 
it at length in the pages of “ N. & Q.”; but with 
regard to the county of Bedford Mr. Airy came to 
the conclusion that the carucate measured about 
ninety modern acres, and continues :— 


“ With regard to the acre, tradition, which is general 
to be credited for main facts, though not for details, 
gives a hundred acres to the carucate, i. ¢., 120, the 
reckoning being then made, as before remarked, of six 
score to the hundred; therefore, if our value of the 
carucate, viz. 90 modern acres, be correct, 120 Domesda: 
acres were equal to 90 modern acres, and therefore the 
acre of that period was equal to three-quarters of an 
acre of the present time. This probably is not far from 
the truth, although some of the assumptions upon which 
the calculation is are to a certain degree em- 


pirical.” 
D. G. Cary Etwes. 


9, The Crescent, Bedford. 


ParocutAt Recisters (6™ §, v. 141, 211, 233, 
248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 409, 435, 449, 492 ; vi. 
69, 91, 130, 172).— Having read with much 
interest the discussion which has lately taken place 
with regard to parish registers, I cannot help ex- 
pressing my sympathy with those whose object it 
is to preserve them from further damage and decay, 
and to enable our descendants to enjoy advantages 
which in many cases the neglect and apathy of our 
ancestors have deprived us of. The characteristic 
of the present age, in matters involving scientific 
or literary research, is to take nothing on trust, but 
to prove to the bottom the evidence on which every 
theory or assertion may rest; and I cannot think 
that the age will be true to its trust or to its 
avowed principles if it allows historical material of 
such importance as our parochial records to incur 
any avoidable risk of destruction. In a question 
of this kind personal or sentimental considerations 
should not be allowed to prevail ; and I think it 
difficult to find a single argument adduced by the 
opponents of Mr. Borlase’s Bill to which one or 
the other of those adjectives does not apply. It is 
stated that the removal of the registers to London 
will throw great obstacles in the way of the local 
historian. I would ask, in reply, if local historians 
are solely dependent for their facts upon the parish 
records, and whether there is a single county or 
parochial history which is not largely indebted to 
the stores of information contained in the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office ? It is hard 
to see how a work of this kind could be compiled 
without one or two journeys to London; and it 
would surely be simpler to find one’s materials 
located in one or two buildings within a short dis- 
tance of each other than to travel along country 
roads, in all sorts of weather, from village to village, 
and then to be obliged to submit to the caprices or 
rapacity of ignorant parish clerks, whose dominant 
idea is that every searcher is in quest of a hidden 
fortune, One of your correspondents acknowledges 
the courteous help which, in the course of his re- 
searches, he has received from clergymen to whom 
he was an entire stranger, and asks whether pro- 
vincial antiquaries (unless they are rich ones) will 
be as well served by Government officials in Lon- 
don. It is not likely that the pecuniary position 
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of the inquirer will matter one way or the other 
so long as he is able to pay the regulated fees, 
which there is no reason to think will be higher 
than at present ; and as regards the conduct of the 
Government officials, I may perhaps be permitted 
to relate a bit of my own personal experience. A 
few years ago, being interested in some genealo- 
ical inquiries, I requested permission of Major 
, the Registrar-General, to consult the non- 

hial registers of a certain district, the Noncon- 
ormist bodies having, as every one is aware, acted 
with great good sense in handing over their re- 
isters to Government for safe custody in 1837. 
Rephain was at once accorded, and for several 
days, during which I was employed in my re- 
searches, I was treated with the utmost courtesy 
by Mr. Shoveller, the head of the department, who 
allowed me to sit in his own room, and offered me 
every facility in his power towards the object I 
had in view—an object which could not have been 
attained had the registers been scattered over 
various localities. No one, so far as I am aware, 
has ever charged the gentlemen connected with 
the Record Office with want of courtesy; and I feel 
sure that inquirers, so far from being impeded by 
the proposed change, will find their work greatly 
facilitated. I therefore think the matter may be 
safely left in the hands of one who, like Mr. Bor- 
lase, combines the qualifications of a local antiquary 
with those of an homme d’affaires; and I trust that 
the parochial clergy will follow the example of 
their Nonconformist brethren, and cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in a change which is demanded by the 
spirit of the age, and which, though local feeling 


and interests may postpone it for a time, cannot | pari 


fail to be effected before many years are over. 
. F. Pripeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 

Permit me to draw the attention of Dr. Biuyt 
to the fact that as parish registers are public docu- 
ments they should be kept in such custody that 
they may be accessible at all reasonable times. 
The parish clerk or the sexton may not be, and I 
for one think he is not, a fitting custodian; but 
while the registers remain in the hands of the 
clergy what is to be done? Take an instance 
which occurred some eight or ten years ago. A 
very eminent historical student had occasion to 
consult the registers of six parishes which lie near 
together, at about a hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tance from London, where the student lived. He 
went to the nearest town where a carriage could 
be hired, and drove one day to each of these six 

hes, and found that all the clergy were from 

e for the day—had gone, as he was informed, 
and as I know for a fact, to a croquet party at the 
residence of a neighbouring country squire. I am 
no Puritan, and see not the least objection to 
the ministers of the Established Church enjoying 
mnocent amusements, but it would have oa 


hard in this case if there had been no clerk, 
sexton, or other minor official who could have 
given my friend a sight of what he wanted. 

I quite agree with Dr. Brunt that unique and 
valuable manuscripts should never be examined 
save in the presence of custodians who appreciate 
their importance. I am sorry to say, Sooaten, 
that my own experience leads me to believe that 
very many of the parochial clergy set but little 
store by the ancient documents in their custody. 
Not a few of them are unable to read old writing, 
and cannot be made to understand that a register 
can be of interest to any person for other than 
legal purposes. Dr. Brunt, I am well assured, 
knows far better than this, and is no doubt 
anxious that the records of his parish should be 
made as useful as possible, but I may assume that 
he sometimes forsakes the neighbourhood of the 
great Berkeley stronghold. If he does not play 
croquet—which is now out of fashion—it may be 
that on occasion he visits London and Durham for 
literary and academic purposes. It would be very 
hard if some one akin to the knightly and peasant 
folk whose baptisms, weddings, and burials are set 
down in the Beverston register were to travel from 
Kent, Devonshire, or Cumberland, and on his 
arrival discover that the learned author of the 
Dictionary of Sects was working at a new edition 
among the treasures of heretical lore in the British 
Museum, or was paying his devotions at the grave 
of St. Cuthbert, 

“ Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear.” 
There is but one way by which we can ensure our 
ish registers being used only in the presence 
of those who know and appreciate their value. 
Readers of “N. & Q.” will not require me to 
point out to them what that way is. Anon, 


I fear “any promiscuous lawyer or antiquary” 
who might wish to consult the parish registers of 
Beverston would, if Dr. Brunt carries out his 
theory, be often at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense for nothing. Clergymen who know not 
the British Museum and never use the Record 
Office want holidays, and if they are “never to 
permit any lawyer or antiquary to ‘search’ their 
registers except under their own eye,” great loss 
of time, temper, and money would be the result. 

Dr. Biunt must have been unfortunate in his 
experience of clerks and sextons; but would it be 
quite impossible to find one trusty person in each 
parish? Such a person could, in the absence of 
the “only legal custodian,” stand over the parish 
register while lawyer or antiquary examined its 
pages. Ido not think any one would object to 
pay for such services. It would certainly be very 
hard if, on asking to be allowed to examine a re- 
gister, the answer was, “The clergyman is from 
home, and until he returns no one can see it.” 

Waite Evernant. 
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Morro on THe Arms or THE UNIVERSITY oF 
Oxrorp (6 §. vi. 147).—In 1868, in the Annals 
of the Bodleian Library, pp. 15 and 371, I printed 
a few notes on the history of this motto. Since 
then I have gathered materials for considerably 
enlarging those notes, the substance of which may 
be briefly given as follows. In 1517-8, in books 
printed at Oxford by Jo. Scolar, the motto 
appears as “ Veritas liberabit, Bonitas regnabit.” 
In 1575 Laur. Humfrey, President of Magdalen 
College and Vice-Chancellor, recognizes in a 
speech to Queen Elizabeth three mottoes as being 
equally “symbola Academie,” viz., “ In principio 
erat Verbum,” &c., “ Dominus illuminatio mea et 
salus mea; quem timebo?” and “ Bonitas reg- 
nabit, Veritas liberabit.” A fourth motto is found 
on books printed at Oxford between 1587 and 
1623, “ Sapientie et Feelicitatis,” the word “liber” 
being, of course, understood. But this also occurs 
as “Sapientié et Felicitate,” and in this form is 
met with as late as 1671 and 1684; while in the 
title of Fulman’s Acad. Oxon. Notitia, printed in 
1665, it is printed as “ Sapientia Felicitatis.” In 
1608 B. Twyne comments on the arms, and records 
the motto as being the Gospel one, “ In principio,” 

, while in or about 1600 Bodley painted the 
arms on his library roof with the words, than 
which no apter ones could have been found, and 
which are now the most familiar, as being those 
universally used, “Dominus illuminatio mea.” 
Yet in the painted glass in his great east window 
the three inscriptions beginning with the words 
“Dominus,” “ Sapientia,” and “ Bonitas” are all 
given, and the same design appears stamped on 
the binding of a copy, apparently intended for an 
official university gift, of Chandler's Marmora 
Oxoniensia, printed at the Clarendon Press in 
1763. It seems, therefore, that four mottoes, or 
at any rate three, stand upon an equal footing of 
prescriptive authority, and that custom alone has 
regulated their use. W. D. Macray. 


Tae Hovse or Wien (6" S. vi. 146).— 
As there is nothing to indicate that C. H. had 
consulted the Almanach de Gotha before putting 
his query, it may be worth while to place on record 
the evidence which is disclosed by a collation of 
the issues for 1855 and 1880. The present head 
of the Serene House of Wied, Prince William 
Adolphus Maximilian Charles, b. 1845, is son of 
Prince William Hermann Charles, b. 1814, who 
was himself son of Prince John Augustus Charles, 
b. 1779, d. 1836. For the sake of those who may 
not be familiar with the book I would observe that 
I follow the Almanach in employing italics to 
mark the Christian name Where 
my authority gives no italics I give none. From 
the date assigned by ©. H. for the marriage of 
Charles Louis, Prince of Wied, when compared 
with the dates I produce from the Almanach de 


Gotha, two points seem- clear: (1) Charles Louis 
cannot have been head of the house; (2) the 
present head does not descend from any marriage 
of Charles Louis, who may, however, have been a 
cadet and have left descendants not comprised 
within the limits of the Almanach. The uncles 
and aunt of Prince Hermann, named in the 
edition of 1855, were born respectively in 1773, 
1782, and 1785. The House of Nassau-Weilburg 
having, since 1816, centred in itself, it is believed, 
the entire representation of the Walramian line 
of Nassau, the question raised by C. H. is one of 
considerable genealogical interest, upon which I 
hope some one will be able to throw more light 
than I have it at present in my power to offer. 
Since writing so far I have been able to consult 
Betham’s Genealogical Tables (London, 1795). I 
find by table dxi. that “Caroline Louisa Frederic 
[sic, obviously for Frederica], dr. of Charles, Count 
of New Weilburg, b. 1770, m. Charles, P. of Wied 
Runkel.” There is no indication of issue. It thus 
appears that the Princess Caroline’s husband was 
of the line of Wied-Runkel, not Wied-Neuwied, 
to which my extracts from the Almanach de Gotha 
apply. I believe, however, that the Runkel line 
may be considered extinct, as it does not appear 
in the current edition of the Almanach, and is 
alluded to in the past tense by Larousse (Gd, 
Dict. Univ.). C. H. E. Carmicnarn 
New University Club, 8.W. 


It is stated in Townsend’s Descendants of the 
Stuarts, p. 308, that the Princess of Wied died 
without issue. Cc. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


PEERS WHO HAVE CHANGED THEIR SURNAMES 
since 1593 (6 S. vi. 43).—M. E. B. I hope will 
excuse me if I point out an error in his otherwise 
fairly accurate compilation. He makes it appear 
that the patronymic of the Sondes family was 
changed in 1820 from Monson to Milles ; this is 
erroneous, the Sondes family has never borne the 
name of Monson. John, Lord Monson, married 
Lady Margaret Watson, daughter of Lewis, Earl 
of Rockingham. The second son of this marriage, 
Lewis Monson, from his infancy assumed the 
maiden name of his mother, and was her heir by 
special remainder. He was created Lord Sondes, 
of Lees Court, in the county of Kent, in 1760. 
The family continued to bear the patronymic of 
Watson until the death of Lewis Richard, third 
Lord Sondes, in 1836. He was succeeded by his 
brother, the Hon. George John Milles, who, in 
1820, by royal sign manual, took the name 
and arms of Milles. The second Lord Sondes 
married, in 1785, Mary Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Richard Milles, Esq., of North Elmham, co. 
Norfolk, with special remainder to the second son 
of the marriage, who was the above-named Hon. 
George John Mi fourth Lord Sondes, whose 
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elder son, fifth Lord Sondes, was advanced to the 
dignity of an earldom in 1880. The late Hon. 
Richard Watson, on the death of his brother, the 
third Lord Sondes, succeeded to the Rockingham 
estate, and his sons continue to bear the name of 
Watson. R. E. Peaca. 
Bath. 
(The only brother of Earl Sondes died in 1871.} 


Tue Rr. Rev. I. Cravock, Bisnor or Kit- 
more (6" S. vi. 69).— 

“36. 1757. John Cradock, D.D.,an Englishman, born 
at Wolverhampton, a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Rector of Dry Drayton in Cambridgeshire, 
became Rector of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, London, and 
Chaplain to the Duke of Bedford [John Russell, fourth 
Dake, b. 1710, d. 1771), Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. His 

ent is dated November 11th. He was consecrated in 

Michael’s Church, Dublin, on December 4th, by the 
Primate [George Stone, Archbishop of Armagh, d. 1764}, 
assisted by the Bishops of Derry [William Barnard, 
1768) and Down [Arthur Smyth, afterwards Bishop of 
Meath and Archbishop of Dublin. d. 1771), and was en- 
throned December 30th. In 1772 he was translated to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin. His son was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Howden [ extinct 1873)."— 
Cotton’s Fast, Kecl. Hib., iii. 169. 

“53. 1772. John Cradock, D.D, Bishop of Kilmore, 
succeeded by patent dated 5th March. He was enthroned 
at Christ Church March 19th, and at St. Patrick's March 
25th, His only son was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Howden. He published a ‘Charge 
delivered at his Primary Visitation in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral,’ 4to. Dublin, 1772. He died at his palace of 
Dublin on December 10th, 1778, and was buried in the 
southern aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, but no inscrip- 
tion has been placed on his tomb.” —Cotton's Fast. Eccl. 


ii, 26. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Marrnew Turek, Surczon (6 S. vi. 67).— 
The motto on the Turner book-plate is more than 
“a fancy one.” It is part of a sentence from 
Cicero:—“ Homines enim ad deos nulla re propius 
accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando ” (Orat. 
pro Ligar., ad fin.). Ep. Marsuact. 


Worter (6 §. vi. 68).—Ouarley in Domesday 
Book is but the phonetic spelling of Warley. Cf. 
QOuesham and Ouitunam in “ Exsesse,” and Oues- 
tuna in “ Nordfolc,” and the French adaptations of 
the Teut. West and Watte to Ouest and Ouate. 
As to War-, see G. F. R. B.’s note, s.v. “ Wara,” 
6" §. v. 418. Atpnonse 


“Tates or an Inpian Camp” (6% §. vi. 68). 
The author of this work was James Athearn Jones, 
an American writer, who visited England in 1829 
and remained there a year or two. A second 
edition, under the title of Traditions of the North 
American Indians, was published at London in 
1830 by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley in 
three volumes. Mr. Jones was also the author of 
Haverhill ; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the Army 


of Wolfe, 3 vols. (London, T. & M. Boone), 1831, 
_ Boticed 


in the Westminster Review for 1831, vol. 


xv. p. 218. A memoir of Mr. Jones is printed in 
the Memorial Biographies of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, vol. ii. pp. 205-22. 
He was born on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts, Oct. 17, 1791, and died of cholera 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., July 7, 1854, aged sixty-two. 
Is there anything known of his history while re- 
siding in England ? Joun Wann Deay. 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Massz,, U.S. 


Hecror te Breroy, Sisur pe Dornne- 
TERIE, Roy p’'ArMEs Dg France vi. 49).— 
Scorus might possibly find some account of him 
in Marc de Vulson de la Colombiére’s Roy d’ Armes. 
Des Hérauds. De UOffice des Pourswivans, leur 
Antiquité, Privildges, &c., 1646. 


Nicnoras Parry (6 §. vi. 67).—The list of 
serjeants-at-law from the Restoration to 1733 
given in Haydn's Book of Dignities (1852), 
pp. 246-9, gives no such name. G. Fisher. 


TevecraPuize (6 §S. vi. 105).—Is telegraphize 
certainly a good word? I have my doubts about 
that. It seems that just now ordinary English is 
not equal to the task of describing the advantages 
of landed property that is in the market. Disturn- 
piked is a pretty thing in its way ; but it is fairly 
matched by roaded, which appears in to - day’s 
Yorkshire Gazette (August 5): “The property is 
well roaded, watered, and timbered.” 

Sr. Swirarn. 


Disturnrikep §. vi. 105).—Convenience 
has suggested the use of this word since the aboli- 
tion of turnpikes. Dismained is an analogous 
word, coming into use to designate roads which, 
having been declared main roads, afterwards cease 
to be so. C. S$. 


“Tom Porrs Row” (6% vi. 108).—* ‘ Let’s 
see,’ says Tom Potts, the blind man”=let’s con- 
sider—let us think a bit, was very familiar to me 
when a child. When I asked, “ Who was Tom 
Potts?” I used to get the answer, “Tom Potts? 
Why, Tom Potts was the blind man.” And being 
blind, I suppose, was the reason he wished to see. 
As this is a common saying in Lincolnshire, it is 
not very difficult to infer why a “dark, gloomy 
lane ” (which I have heard called a blind lane) in 
Yorkshire should be called “Tom Potts Row” 
or “ Tom Potts Lane.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Tae Lapies Carine” §. vi. 8).—Watt 
attributes the authorship of this book to Lady 
Pilkington. On the other hand, Allibone says that 
it was written by Lady Dorothy Pakington, the 
wife of Sir John Pakington and daughter of Lord 
Coventry, adding that this lady is one of the many 
to whom has been ascribed the authorship of The 
Whole Duty of Man. G. F. R. B. 


| 
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A Core ror tae Kine’s Evin (6" S. vi. 6). 
—tThe following remarks, though somewhat dif- 
ferent from your correspondent’s communication, | 
may not inappropriately be added thereto:— 

“ And, to descend to modern times, the hind leg of a 
toad, dried, placed in a silk bag, and worn round the neck, 
is in Devonshire the common charm for the king’s evil. 
White witches and wisemen supply these charms for a | 
fee of five shillings. Sometimes they cut from the living | 
reptile the part analogous to that in which the patient is 
suffering, bury the rest of the creature, and wrap that 
part in hment and tie it round the patient’s neck.” 
— W. Sendeeea, Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, 
pp- 205-6 (1879). 


F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Herewarp te Wake: THe Countess Lucy 
(6™ §. iii. 368; iv. 9, 69, 136, 456; v. 257, 313; 
vi. 30).—If Mz. Waterton will again read what 
I said, he will see for himself that he has mistaken 
me. I did not say that Godgifu, wife of Earl 
Leofric, had a brother named Morcar; but what I 
did say was, that her father was supposed to be 
Morcar, Lord of Brune. Mr. Warerton must 
surely know that this has constantly been stated. 
Oliver, in his History of Beverley, states that this 
Morear, father of Thorold and Godgifu, was slain 
at Threkingham, and further states that he was a 
son of Earl Oslac. I believe this Morcar, Lord of 
Brune, to have been Hereward’s grandfather, and 
Hereward to have been a nephew of Godgifu and 
her brother Thorold. 

Now about Brand, who, as Mr. Warerron 
rightly says, died 1069. He was one of a large 
family. The names of his brothers are given in 
the Monasticon, in one of the charters quoted 
under Peterborough. They are given, too, ia 
Gunton’s History of Peterborough, and he is my 
authority for saying that his father’s name was 


Toke or Tuke. One of Brand’s brothers was 


Askill or Ansketill, a name frequently found in 
Domesday as a holder of lands in Lincolnshire, 
He is mentioned in Freeman’s Norman Con 

vol. ii. p. 116, note. I have a copy of the docu- 
ment there referred to, which says that “ Askyllus 
Romam pergens dedit sancto Petro in Burgh 
terram suam Walcote que est juxta flavium Hum- 
bre.” Gunton adds that he also gave a carucate 
and a half of land in Alkborough “ et totam eccle- 
siam.” The “ Decimas particulares” of Alkborough 
were of the endowment which the sheriff 
Thorold bestowed upon his newly founded cell of 
Spalding. Alkborough was part of the possession of 
the Countess Lucy. It was afterwards held by the 
Roumara Earls of Lincoln; and on that line 
becoming extinct it passed to the living repre- 
sentative of the countess by her second husband, 
namely, Ralph, called De Blundeville. 

It appears to me to be beyond question that the 
elder Lucy, the wife of Ivo Tailbois, was daughter 
of William Malet (vide Freeman’s Norman Con- 

, Vol. iii. p. 778), who, as we find in Domes- 
ay, at one time himself held the whole of Alk- 
borough. There appears to be good reason to 
believe that the mother of William was an English- 
woman. Thorold is spoken of in the Monasticon 
as “avunculus” to the wife of Ivo Tailbois, from 
which it seems almost to follow that the mother of 
William Malet was sister to the sheriff Thorold. 

Iam sorry not to be able to give more exact 
I have neither Gunton’s Peter- 
borough nor Dugdale’s Monasticon by me. I see 
in my note-book a reference to p. 282 of Gunton’s 
Peterborough, where I believe Brand and his father 
and brethren are to be found. The appended 
rough table will help to put the pedigree, as I 
believe it ought to stand, clearly before the mind 
of Mr. WaTERTON 


Morecar, Lord of 


| 

Leofric—A sister of the Godgifu=Leofric, Ear! of 
Abbot Brand. | the Mercians., 

Hereward le Wake. 


Edwin. § Morecar. Elgltha—Harold, afterwards 
King of England, 


Walcot, Brigg. 


Tae Parisn Recisters or Lower Heyrorp, 
Oxon. (6™ S. vi. 145).—By the kindness of the 
rector of Lower Heyford I am enabled to answer 
Mr. Marsnatt’s query. The entries referred to 
occar in two years only—four times in 1636 and 
seven times in 1637. A number of the entries run, 


Algar, Earl of the—ilfgifu. 
Mercians, 


“Thomas Cole huius Ecclesie sepultus sum hoc,” 


Thorold, Sheriffof A daughter—...... Malet. 
Lincolnshire. 


William Malet— 


| 
Ivo Tailbois, Earl Robert 
of Anjou. 
Roger de Roumara—Lucy—Ranulph, Earl of Chester. 
J. Gouttron ConsTaBLe. 


and a few “ Ego Thomas Cole Rector huius Eecle- 
size sepultus sum hoc,” some friendly hand having 
long ago drawn a line through each of them. Mr. 
Cole’s handwriting in the register of burials ceases 
apparently about 1645. Among Dr. Rawlinson’s 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library is a letter addressed 
to Brown Willis in 1736 by the Rev. Thomas 
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Leigh, Rector of Lower Heyford, wherein the fact 
of Mr. Cole having registered himself as buried 
nine times in 1636 and 1637 is mentioned. There 
are, however, eleven entries, none of which are 
consecutive. Mr. Cole appears to have availed 
himself of the opportunity of entering his own 
whenever he had necessity to enter a burial which 
(I presume) really took place. G. J. Dew. 
oe Heyford, Oxon. 


The curious entry extracted from the above by 
the Rev. E. MarsHatt, relating to the Rev. Thos. 
Cole, loses much of its interest for lack of date of 
the years under which the nine entries are made. 
It will probably appear, however, that the first 
time when this singular entry occurs is the year 
in which the Act for ejecting scandalous and 
ignorant, or otherwise incompetent, ministers took 
effect. Deprived as he was of the ability to 
exercise the ordinary functions of his sacred office, 
he might naturally consider himself as dead and 


buried too (officially) during the whole period of | &< 


his sequestration, and yet, notwithstanding, retain 

in his own rightful possession the document quoted 

from, which, if I am not mistaken, was commonly 

done by the deprived clergy until readmitted at 

the Restoration. Wituiam Pamp.in, 
Liandderfel. 


Sr. Jonn’s Cottecr, Campripee (1) (6 S. vi. 
126, 174).—Allow me to correct a lapsus penne 
on my part which occurs at the second reference. 
The inscription on the Blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine was not “ Bear and Forbear,” but “ Beware 
the Bear” (see Waverley, ch. xi.). 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Too Too” (6" S. iv. 266, 313; v. 36, 97, 
336).—As the following quotation in illustration 
of the use of this expression is about a century 
earlier than any yet given, it may be worth while 
to add it to the examples which have been already 
inserted in “N. & Q.”:— 

“(T]he knyghte herde hym say so, 
he prayes hyme (o-too 
is nyne sonnes with hym to goo ; 
He nykkes hyme with nay.” 
The Romance of Sir Perceval of Galles, ll. 1021-4 
(cire. 1440, Camden Society). 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

From the memorial tablet of Capt. John Tym- 
perley, ob. 1629, in Hintlesham Church : “ Too- 
too little, to expresse, either his deserte, or her 
affection.” Wituram Deane. 


“ Satve resta pies” (6% S. vi. 67, 133, 151). 
—The entire versions of this Prose, which was sung 
IM procession on the feasts of Easter, the Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, the Dedication of a 
Church, the Visitation B.V.M.,and the Holy Name 


of Jesus, will be found in the reprint of the Pro- 
cessionale ad usum Insignis ac Praclare Ecclesiae 
Sarum, edited by Dr. Henderson, printed by 
M'Corquodale of Leeds. The first line, “Salve 
festa dies, toto venerabilis vo,” is the same on 
each day, the remainder varies according to the 
feast ; the first two lines were repeated after each 
verse. H. A. W. 


Pivuratity or Wortps v. 229, 392, 
498).—In addition to the works already mentioned 
on this subject there are the following :— 

Borellus (Peter), Discours Nouveau, prouvant la 
Pluralité des Mondes, Geneva, 8vo., with an English 
translation by D. Sashott, Lond. 1658. 

Fontenelle (Bernard le Bovier de), Entretien sur la 
Pluralité des Mondes. — Besides the editi already 
noted there are, Svo. Paris, 1698, and in 1719 one to 
which he added a sixth chapter. 

Tlive (Jacob), An Oration, spoken at Joyners’ Hall, 

ursuant to the Will of Mrs. Jane [live, his mother, 8vo. 
nd, 1833.—Intended to prove the plurality of worlds, 


Feller (Francois Xavier de), Observations Philosophiques 
sur le Systeme de Newton. le Mouvement de la Terre, et 
la Pluralité des Mondes, 1771 and 1788. 

Nares (Edward), D.D., An attempt to shew how far 
the Philosophical Notion of a Plurality of Worlds is con- 
sistent with the Language of Scripture, 8vo. 1802. 

Lead (J.), The Wonders of God’s Creation manifested 
in the variety of Eight Worlds made known experimentally 


to the Author. 
An Essay and a Dial on the Plurality of Worlds, 
Anonymous [ Dr. Whewell], Lond. 1854. 
J. P. Epmonp. 


64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Lapy Jonayna vi. 48, 112). 
—This lady was born on the 30th of September, 
1635. She was married in 1654 to Richard Thorn- 
hill, Esq., who raised a regiment of horse, at his 
own charges, for the service of King Charles I. In 
the third year of their marriage he died, and she 
survived him for the long period of fifty-two years, 
remaining a widow the whole time. In the court 
of King Charles II. she occupied the position of 
Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Katherine of 
Braganza. Her husband’s relatives were seated at 
Olantigh, on the Wye. W. A. 8. R. 

[See the communications at the second reference. ] 


A Game or Twenty Qvestions (6 S. v. 
468 ; vi. 94).—Five-and-twenty years ago I used 
to play this game with a circle of English friends 
in Paris. It was thought to be English, and was, 
moreover, a very pretty introduction to the art of 
cross-examination. H. DELEvINGNE. 

Chiswick. 


Srunoverres, on Brack Prorite Portraits 
(6" S. v. 308, 393, 458, 493; vi. 57).—About 
twelve years ago, while staying in Oxford, I had a 
profile portrait taken, which I still possess. As I 
was talking with a friend one morning in the street, 
an old man, who seemed to be recognized by the 
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as a well-known character, came 
up and, without a word, cut my profile, including hat 
and pipe, with a pair of scissors out of black paper, 
which he then stuck on a white card and offered 
to me for one shilling. The whole thing was done 
within a minute ; he made no drawing, and seemed 
to move the paper more than the scissors in cutting. 
The likeness was good, and was easily recognized 
by children. Eevest B. Savace. 
Kirk Michael Vicarage, Isle of Man. 


“ Kixos’ Fincrrs ” 8. v. 429; vi. 15, 55). 
—Besides this name for the common orchis, which 
is new to me, I have just come across another, 
also new. In the Dorset County Chronicle for 
August 24, 1882, there occurs a list of Dorset 
dialect words, and amongst them, “Single castle 
=Orchis morio and Orchis mascula (Portland).” 
Can any of your readers throw any light on these 
names? Long purple is frequently applied to 
the purple loosestrife. The Orchis mdrio, which 
everywhere is called the buffoon orchis, as if from 
pewpos, & fool, ought surely to be Orchis mério, 
from popov, a mulberry. 

Epwarp Matay, M.A. 
Broadwindsor, 


A Houipay Sona. (6" vi. 87).—I wonder if 
Mr. C. S. Jerram heard this song, in days long 
gone by, at the large Proprietary School, Leicester, 
over which Cyrus Reid Edmonds (the biographer 
of Washington, &c., and, if I mistake not, whilom 
editor of the Eclectic Review) presided. The 
sight of this query brought back vividly to my 
remembrance the breaking-up scenes of over forty 
years ago, and the memory of a dear friend, now 
no more, whom we nicknamed “ the Commodore,” 
on account of the very solecism indicated by Mr. 
JerraM. We used to sing this curious doggerel 
to the air of “ There is na luck about the house,” 
with a tremendous chorus, accompanied with 
stamping, in the great schoolroom (now, I be- 
lieve, a museum) ; but, after cudgelling my brains 
in vain, I must give up the task of supplying the 
remainder of the verses. James Francis Hollings, 
the second master, a Grecian of the first water, 
was himself a poet and an antiquary. I do not, 
however, recollect that he took any notice of this 
effusion, though it is ible that he may have 
made use of it in the Yocal antiquarian journal to 
which he was a contributor. Perhaps if these 
notes should catch the eye of some other old 
Leicestrian, he may be more fortunate than Mr. 
JerraM and myself, in remembering what we 
have forgotten. Atrrep WALLIs. 


I recollect in early youth having heard two of 
the lines cited by Mr. Jernam in the mouth of 
(I think) a “ Rugbeian.” They ran thus :— 

“ Quomodo vales, mi sodales? 
Visne edere pomum? 


In the latter line my version is probably the more 
correct. T. W. Wess. 


It is fifty-seven years since I last sang the 
holiday song quoted by Mr. Jerram, but our 
version of his second verse differed from that given 
by him, and ran thus :— 

** Quomodo vales, o sodalis? 
Vis ne edere pomum ! 
Si non vis, non petam bis, 
Sed ego redigo domum.” 
E. G. 


“ Oarine” (6% S. vi. 69).—To “ ont! about "=to 
behave like a child, in Worcestershire, and is 
always used of grown-up people. Persons who 
are romping about and behaving in a silly, childish 
fashion are said to be “ oafing about.” 

. A. P. ALusopr. 


Tae Ow. an Empcem or Deatu (6% §, 
447; vi. 74).—The Rev. F. O. Morris, in his 
History of British Birds, vol. i. p. 226, writes:— 

“ The superstitions of all nations in all ages have asso- 
ciated the doleful note of the owl with the idea of cala- 
mity and death.” 

The following passages from Shakspere and Dryden 
may be of interest to Mr. Sawrer:— 
“ Out on ye, owls! nothing but songs of death?” 
Richard IV. iv. 
“Tt was the owl that shriek'd, 
The fatal be!Iman which gives the stern’st good night.” 
Macbeth, II. ii, 
“ Thou ominous and fearful owl of death.” 
Henry VI, IV. ii. 
“ Thrice shriek’d the funeral owl.” 
Dryden, Ovid Met. bk. x. 
HE GossELiy. 
Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Arrzema, “ Noraste Revotvtions,” &c. (6 
S. v. 428 ; vi. 57, 111).—Mr. Epmonp may like a 
record that the King’s College, Aberdeen, copy of 
this book, with “Stamford, 1712,” written on the 
title-page, no doubt belonged at that time toThomas 
Grey, second Earl. of Stamford, a staunch Whig, 
who entertained William III. at Bradgate in 1695, 
and who died s.p.,in January, 1720, soon after 
which probably his library was dispersed, for the 
Earl of Sunderland, who was then buying books, 
and who died in 1722, had acquired volumes from 
it. It was the Earl of Stamford’s practice to siga 
and add date of year on the title-pages of his books. 
I should be glad to learn if anything is known of 
his collection, which seems to have included some 
uncommon works, and whether it was kept at 
Bradgate Hall. W. E. B. 


“Sanore azuL” (6% v. 449 ; vi. 93).—The 
conjecture of your correspondent E. McC. is wide 
of the mark ; asi! and azul have no relation what- 
ever to each other. Asil may be composed either 
of the letters elif, sad, ye and lam, or of elif, tsa, 
ye, and lam, two words similar in sound and sense, 
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yiz., noble, illustrious, eminent (Freytag, tom. i. 
p- 13 col. 2, p. 14 col. 1), but azul is of hybrid 
origin, representing an abridged alteration of the 
Arabic- Persian Jlazoowerd, lapis lazuli. 
azul the Spaniards coined azurecho and azulejo, 
which latter has been reintroduced into the 
Arabic language under the form of zoolaidj (see 
P. de Alcola and cf. Ibn Batouta, i. 415). 
Witttam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


“ Bewray” S. vi. 7, 72, 110).—I recollect 
my father mentioning to me, considerably more 
than half a century ago, that his parish clerk, then 
an aged man, employed this word in a remote 

ish in South Herefordshire in the sense of render- 
ing unclean—the birds ‘‘ bewrayed ” the church. 

T. W. Wess. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wanrep (6" vi. 149).— 


The Afterglow.—The author of The Afterglow, not “a 
poem,” but a collection of ‘‘Songs and Sonnets,” was 
the Rev. G. 8. Cautley, d. 1880. ALwyne Compton, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Honourable Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, with Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk 
and of his Time. By Lieut.-Col. Alex. Fergusson. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tuis is a thoroughly sound and healthy piece of 

biography—a book of much serious interest, and yet in 

many parts as amusing as a good novel. Henry Erskine 
was a sound lawyer, a great orator,and agoodman. All 
these high qualities will be at once conceded to him by 
any one who knows his history. They have been, per- 
haps, obscured in some degree by another faculty. He was 

a very great humourist ; and when a man has the faculty 

of amusing us we in our delight are apt to forget that he 

other and more enduring claims on our regard. 

A noteworthy old Scotch gentleman, who had known 

Henry Erskine well and loved him, once said to us that 

the age in which we are now living would be memorable 

as the one in which talk had usurped the place of con- 
versation. It was not so in Erskine’s day. Men and women 
read less and hardly travelled at all, and were more de- 
pendent on the arts of conversation for amusement than 
they are now. We doubt if there be any one living who 
could produce the same effect with a few words as 

Erekine was wont to do. The deficiency is as much, we 

apprehend, with those who hear as with those who speak. 

Although Col. Fergusson’s work is a feast of good 

things, it is also a valuable contribution to the history of 

Scotland at a most critical time. Jacobitism had died 

out, or was only cherished as a poetic sentiment. The 

modern industrialism had not set in. Scotland was 
governed—not unjustly, perhaps—by a machinery which 
had partly come down from early times and was partly 
the result of the dread of the ruling powers of a rising 
in favour of the house of Stuart. It is the fashion of 
those who write history without careful preparation to 
_— the adherents of the fallen dynasty as men 
who would have desired if they could to set up a 
tism in this island not unlike the state of things 
which the Great Revolution destroyed in France. This 
is a delusion, as any one who will take the trouble to 


seriously examine the subject will soon discover. Had 
the Jacobites been successful in bringing about another 
Restoration, despotism in its worst form might probably 
have been the result; but nothing was further from the 
intentions of the plotters. The very same men who in 
outh had been ardent Jacobites welcomed the French 

evolution in its earlier stages with delight, and were 
never weary of pointing out that their hatred of the Act 
of Settlement arose from the fact that it had practically 
resulted in an official despotism in Scotland. Henry 
Erskine came of a Whig house, but in the earlier part 
of his life he was something more than a Whig. His 
politics, however, though held with high conscientious- 
ness, were never the most characteristic part of the man, 
and certainly on no occasion Jed him to advocate violent 
measures or to indulge in anti-social dreaming. The 
volume, though by no means written in the interests of 
the antiquarian public, contains many facts which will 
be valued by them. It contains the best pedigree 
we have ever seen of the house of Erskine, showing 
its descent from the houses of Visconti of Milan, the 
Scaligeri of Verona, King James II, of Scotland, and 
St. Louis of France. A typographical error of some 
importance (since pointed out to us by Col. Fer- 
gusson) has, however, crept into the latter part of it, 
where an arrow has been placed under the name of 
Ludovic, second Duke of Lenox, whereas the line was 
continued through his brother Esme, the third duke. 
The old agricultural custom called run-rig is incident- 
ally mentioned and well described. Under this practice 
single ridges in a field were held by different tenants, 
often alternately, the rigs being separated by a narrow 
neutral strip of ground called the “balk, whereon the 
accumulated weeds and stones of ages were deposited. 
A bank was thus formed, gradually increasing in 
breadth, till in some cases a third of the area of 
the field was taken up by the balé.” We are glad 
to find that Col. Fergusson gives a kindly notice 
of David, the eleventh Earl of Buchan. He was a 
kindly man, a echolar, and one who took a most enthu- 
siastic interest in the history of his country at a time 
when such pursuits were considered trivial. Some 
eccentricities of manner he no doubt had, but notwith- 


standing theee his character was a noble one, which has. 


certainly met with little kindness—not even bare justice, 
indeed—from the memoir writers of more recent days. 


Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. 
By Henry Foley,8.J. Vol. VII. Part I. (Burns & 
Oates.) 

Tue seventh volume of the Records of the English 

Jesuits is, for biographical and genealogical purposes, the 

most interesting of the whole series, for it contains the 

first instalment of an exhaustive catalogue, with bio- 
graphical notices, of the members of the English pro- 
vince from the date of the earliest mission to the sup- 
pression of the order in 1773. It is one of the most 
valuable features of this catalogue that it includes the 
aliases assumed for protection against the penal laws, 
which have hitherto made it so difficult to identify 
Jesuits mentioned in historical documents, and it has 
been a task of no little difficulty in many cases to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the adopjed names, It 
would seem that the mother's family name was usually 
chosen—a custom which often supplies a clue to dis- 
tinguish between cousins. The catalogue is alpha- 
betically arranged ; but we could have wished that this 
arrangement had not extended to Christian names in the 
case of members of the same family, ——— when 
they were numerous, as they often are. There were no 


less than sixteen of the name of Poulton who joined the 
society, and it would be easier to see the connexion 
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between these different fathers if they were classed 
chronologically in orier of date instead of alphabetically 
by the initial letter of their Christian names. It would 
add also to the interest in reading their lives if the 

merations followed each other in the natural order. 

otch and Irish Jesuits are included in the catalogue, 
which ends with the letter Q. Mr. Foley has prefixed 
an historical introduction, which contains a statistical 
account of the English province, with all its numerous 
colleges and residences at home and abroad, from its 
original formation in 1619, with a list of generals, pre- 
fecta, and provincials. These statistics are derived from 
financial reports, which were drawn up from time to 
time for the information of the general and provincial, 
and can therefore confidently be alleged as proofs that 
the traditions of wealth attributed to the English pro- 
vince are mere fables. A photograph of the present 
general faces the title-page, with a fac-simile of his 
signature. Father General Peter Beck was born in 1795, 
joined the society in 1819, and has been general of the 
Order since July, 1853. But the most remarkable 
example of longevity in this society (which, with our 
friend ANon., ante, p. 108, we commend to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Thoms) was F. Albert de Montaldo, who 
joined the order on Sept. 12, 1706, and 108 years 
afterwards was present in the church of the Gesé 
when the order was solemnly re-established by Pope 
Pius VIIL., on Aug. 7, 1814. This venerable father, not- 
withstanding his age (126 years), volunteered “to go 
wherever his superiors thought proper to employ him.” 
We wish it had been stated how long he survived the 
restoration of the order. This volume shows a decided 
improvement in the photographic portraits, and Fs. 
Ireland, Lewis, and Corby are amongst the best speci- 
mens we have seen of the Woodbury process. 


A Diction of Economic Plants. By John Smith, 
A.L8. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue present volume is a revision of the second part of 
the author's Domestic Botany, published in 1871. Mr. 
Smith, from his official connexion with the Royal 
Gardens at Kew—a connexion extending over more than 
forty years—had exceptional opportunities for the com- 
pilation of such a work, and all must admit that he has 
made the best use of those opportunities. He describes 
briefly but clearly the history, products, and uses of all 
plants used in domestic and general economy, using the 
word in its widest sense—that is, not only as including 
plants that furnish food, medicine, or clothing, but also 
those that furnish materials for all mechanical and 
artificers’ work, as also ornamental and curious plants 
cultivated in gardens, The book is thus not only in- 
teresting but useful, and is full of bits of valuable infor- 
mation. It has been compiled with the greatest care, 
and the articles brought down to the latest possible date. 
But we must be allowed to protest against the author's 
dictum (p. wii) that “common, or what are termed 
popular, names of plants] are many of them vulgar and 
undignified, and derogatory to the useful, pretty, and 
curious plants which they designate,” and that therefore 
“it would be well if such names could be discarded.” 
We, for one, should be sorry to see the day when the 
popular namea of many of our plants are rejected for 
their perhaps more dignified, but certainly not more 
expressive, scientific equivalents; and in this view we 
feel sure that the majority of our readers will join. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By William Tirebuck. (Stock.) 
Tur wreath which Mr. Tirebuck has laid with lovin 
hands upon the tomb of Dante Gabriel Rossetti is bot! 
graceful and delicate in construction. He has not sought 
to pry into the personal character of his hero, but rather 


to point out the nature of his work and influence, and 
the possible future of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
of which the painter-poet was the founder and the head. 
If occasionally the rhythm of words seems to have more 
charm for Mr. Tirebuck than their meaning, yet, on the 
whole, his criticism is as discriminating as it is appre- 
ciative. 


Mr. Bexpnam, Ashfield House, Kimbolton, has ob- 
tained permission from the Duke of Manchester to print 
the very curious “ View of the State of the Clergy 
within the County of Essex,”’ c. 1603, which is referred 
to in Appendix ii. to the Zighth Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, and which is there stated to throw 
“not a little light upon the clerical life of the period, 
both in a religious and in a social aspect.” It is pro- 
posed to add an introduction, notes, and an index, and 
to issue the work to subscribers only. 


Tue Fifth Annual Meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kindom will be held at Cambridge, in the 
Hall of King’s College, on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th inst. 
Members attending the meeting are particularly re- 
quested to register their names with the secretaries, Mr, 
Ernest C. Thomas and Mr. Charles Welch, at King’s 
College, as early as possible on arriving in Cambridge. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


THE pamphlet inquired for by a correspondent ante, 
p. 120, is doubtless What is Seen and What is not Seen ; 
or, Political Economy in One Lesson, translated from the 
French of M,. Bastiat. It was published by Alexander 
Ireland & Co., Pall Mall, Manchester, in 1852, price, 
I believe, threepence ; and probably a ral 4 could still 
be obtained. J. H. Nopau. 

A. G. writes :—“ Monipennies Chronicle, I have an 
edition of this (Edin., 1633), which I shall be happy to 
show your correspondent if it is worth his while to come 
so far east as 244, Richmond Road, Hackney.” 

THE name and address of the Honorary Secretary of 
the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
are Prof. Buckman, Bradford Abbas, Sherborne, Dorset. 

We are asked whether there have been any asenssi- 
nations of Government officials in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, during the last hundred years, other than those 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 

W. Frettove.—We ehall always be glad to forward 
pre-paid communications to any correspondent that you 
may desire. 

A Svupscrrper asks for the title and name of the author 
of some poetry descriptive of a tapestry-weaver looking 
above for the pattern, and working ever on the wrong 
side till the whole was done. 

M. E, (Philadelphia).—A.’s daughter would certainly 
take precedence of B.'s. 

T. Payne (Gray's Elegy).—See “N. & Q.” 6%S. ii, 
356, where an inference is drawn on the subject. 

G. Arscoven.—Why not consult some printseller? 


M. M. B. asks for a key to Lothair. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
IELUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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SECTION III.—Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the following 
Railways :—London and North-Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; North Stafford ; Midland; North-Eastern. 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Lakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western High'ands; the Great Southern and 
Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford: Dublin and Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; 
Irish North-Western; Ulster Railways ; also Tours in the Scottish Lake District ; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western High- 
lands, Staffa and lona; with a description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow, and South-Western Railways. 
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GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &e. 

ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 

SPAIN, by Dr. CHARNOCK, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &e. 


SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. 
The TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, w with Illustrations, Maps, &c. ... 


NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS ... 
BRITTANY, with a Complete Itinerary and Guide to all the Objects of Interest, with Maps, cloth 


BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its es with Map and numerous 


Steel cloth ... 
Ditto dit in Paper Cover, without Illustrations — 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound in cloth, ‘each 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-French. BRADSHAW’S Anglo-Italian. 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-German. | BRADSHAW'’S Anglo-Spanish, 

London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. Albert Square. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 
British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their Passports through the above Agency. No personal attend- 
necessary 


ance 
Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, various, according to Consulate Charges. 
Fee obtaining Passport, 1+. 6d. ; Visas, 17, each. 
Pack’s Pyrenees. Kellar’s, Lewthold’s, and Zeigler’s Maps. Mayr's Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook to 
Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 
: Pn Editions of amet 's and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on Application. Passport Cases from 
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